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Readers who are occupied with children of the preschool age will find something of special 
interest in Mae Johnson Corwin’s Building Character in a Baby (page 288) ; also in Temper-Spells 
on the page devoted to Mental Hygiene (310), edited by Dr. George K. Pratt, chairman of the 
Committee on Mental Hygiene of the National Congress. 

Mrs. Corwin is the mother of a small daughter, also a teacher of psychology and co-author 
with her husband of “Junior High School Science.” In her article on character-building in a baby, 
Mrs. Corwin writes with particular definiteness about qualities that can be developed in a very 
young child. It is easy to make a spoiled baby at the very outset; it is not too difficult to make him 
good and happy, equipped with the groundwork for such valuable qualities as leadership and 
initiative. 

Children’s Parties (page 267), by Eleanor Olmstead Miller, has something in it for groups 
interested in very little children and also in those who are older. Mrs. Miller’s suggestions are 
somewhat revolutionary, but they are based upon her own experience as a parent and upon a 


study of young children carried on when she was securing her doctorate at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Especially valuable to those who deal with older children are such articles as 4 Curriculum 
Suited to All Children, by Minnie D. Bean (page 262) ; Further Adventures of the Fink Family, 
by Garry Cleveland Myers (page 270); Creative Music for School and Home, by Satis N. 
Coleman (page 274) ; The Next Step—Money Management, by William L. Stoddard (page 283) ; 
and Rewards, by Marion M. Miller (page 285). 

Minnie D. Bean, in writing about a curriculum suited to the individual child, describes it 
as one based on the principle that children learn by actual experience because they are interested 
in what they experience. The individual rather than the class is the unit in the new curriculum. 
Let the bright ones go as fast as they will; let the duller ones have a chance to go slowly and 
surely. Here is a subject for keen discussion at association meetings, presented through the 
National Congress Department of Education. 

In The Wise Use of Leisure series Satis N. Coleman, author, and member of the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia, of which the Lincoln School is the music demonstration school, 
urges the use of simple instruments, even those that children can make for themselves. Thus they 
make a gradual and easy approach to more difficult instruments, and have the joy of creation. 
Mrs. Coleman’s title, Creative Music for School and Home, speaks for itself. 

William L. Stoddard, executive vice-president of the Council on Economic Education, has 
described in The Next Step—Money Management a new method of inculcating thrift which is 
being tested in the schools of Brookline, Massachusetts. 

In writing on Rewards Marion M. Miller contributes to the series of study articles on Train- 
ing Our Children. Shall I reward my child for doing what he ought to do? When does a reward 
become a bribe? What is the final effect of rewards? Read, and consider. Dr. Miller is con- 
nected with the Child Study Association of America. 























Parents and teachers of high school students are urged to turn to page 273, where the teach- 
ing of the terms of the Paris Pact is urged upon all high schools. On page 279 begins Thomas W. 
Gosling’s article, 4 Leisure-Time Program for High School Students. “Leisure-time activities are 
either energizing or enervating,’ writes Dr. Gosling, who then proceeds to analyze the ways 
in which he sees young people spending their spare time. Part II of this article will appear 
in the February number. ... Both in The High School Parent-Teacher Association, by Anna H. 
Hayes (page 282), and in Out Among the Branches, edited by Mrs. Buhlig (page 304), there are 
numerous suggestions for the activities of associations in secondary schools. ... In the Grist Mill 
editorial, contributed by Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education for the State of Massachusetts, 
there is a timely warning for young people and for those who have their guidance in charge. 
Dr. Smith’s subject is Choosing a Job in Today’s World (page 294). 





Leaders and program makers will find topics suitable for discussion at meetings and in study 
groups on many pages of this issue of CHiLp WELFARE. Echoes from Founders Day—1930 (page 
297), compiled by the acting chairman of the National Founders Day Committee, Mabel K. 
Raymond (Mrs. Fred M. Raymond), is a gleaning of Founders Day observances in many associa- 
tions and gives suggestions for picturesque and constructive programs for that day. 





Readers will be interested to know that the author of A Step in the Right Direction (page 
303) has been confined for seven years, since he was 19 years old, in a state penitentiary. Under 
the name of Don James Johnston, he writes “to warn youngsters of the pitfalls of today.” 
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‘“‘@e thank thee, Father, everp dap, 
For children all along life’s wap, 
For sparkling eves, and laughter clear, 
That make each little child so dear.’’ 
260 January, 1931 


Good Resolutions of the 
National Congress 


DEAR PARENT-T EACHER MEMBERS AND FRIENDS: 


ESPITE the fact that we are admonished to direct our attention daily to the 
IB good deeds that we may do, January is constantly bringing us the reminder 

of a new year in which to do great and good things, and so we continue to 
make ‘“‘good”’ resolutions. 

To members of the National Congress there comes to mind a series of good resolu- 
tions made at our annual convention in Denver, resolutions endorsed by our delegated 
body. No month is better than this in which to recall that the resolutions made at 
Denver are really the platform for our work throughout the year. It is necessary to 
realize that upon these resolutions we build our program of service. Like our by-laws 
they should be read frequently; no associations need be without topics for discussion 
if they have copies of these resolutions at hand. Have a copy ready for your new 
year's work. 

The early months of the school year are generally preparatory. This month finds 
us ready for real work—full of duties to perform that the harvest later may be rich. 
One of our mistakes is that we wait until too late in the year to do the thing we 
planned to do. Do you remember Markham’s quatrain on Duty? 

“When Duty comes a-knocking at your gate 

Welcome him in; for if you bid him wait 

He will depart only to come once more 

And bring seven other duties to your door.” 
So we must beware the “seven other duties.” 

One criticism must not be true of us—that we do not get things done. Our meet- 
ings are few, with intervals between, so that preparation must be made ahead, definite 
action promptly taken in order that results be assured. Our attendance at meetings 
will be greater and our membership will greatly increase if we are accomplishing the 
things we set out to do. Look back at the plan for the year and determine how far we have 
come in the right direction. We must keep in motion, and move surely toward our goal. 

Consider that the resolutions of 1930 contain, in their eight divisions, suggestions 
that indicate divisions in the work of the movement we have espoused. Any one of 
the eight divisions contains ample information upon which to build a successful pro- 
gram for a year. Any one of them suggests major and minor activities for the year. 

The Proceedings for 1930 contains the resolutions and is a source also of much 
other valuable information; each association should have the full Congress library 
which includes The Proceedings; each association should keep in touch with all na- 
tional material that will enable it to grow wisely and well. 

To all our members we send greetings personally and officially, with best wishes 
for the New Year. 


“Yesterday is already a dream 

And tomorrow is only a vision, 

But today well lived makes every yesterday 
a dream of happiness, : 

And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 

Look well, therefore, to this day.”—SANSKRIT 


Nigh ara 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers . 
January, 1931 261 








A Curriculum Suited to 
All Children 


By Minnie D. BEAN 


URING recent years we have come 
’ to a realization that every child is 

unlike every other child; that he is 
not only different in appearance, color of 
skin, eyes, hair, and all physical features, 
but different also-in: (1) power of concen- 
tration, (2) readiness for each succeeding 
step in his advancement, (3) ability to 
achieve, and (4) interests in life. 

In short, it is recognized that each child 
is an individual problem, and that if we are 
to bring him to a full realization of his pow- 
ers, we must provide opportunity for the 
complete development of those powers, 
whatever they may be. Educators have not 
fully met their responsibilities until they 
have, through all the means available, mea- 
sured the abilities and diagnosed the diff- 
culties encountered by individual children 


Fe 


and, with the aid and cooperation of par- 
ents, brought these children to the maxi- 
mum of their abilities. 

Someone has said that the world is at 
work on the curriculum. This is literally 
true, and city school systems, counties, 
states, and educational institutions are giv- 
ing time and earnest effort to this question. 
However, this fact alone is not significant. 
The significant thing is the manner in which 
the educational world is going about this 
work on the curriculum. Educators are ap- 
proaching it from a scientific standpoint, 
studying, experimenting, putting into prac- 
tice, measuring results, re-studying, and so 
on through the cycle as often as further in- 
formation and evidence can be acquired. It 
is a matter of steady, scientific growth. 

This research has established important 





This second grade class has built a community—talking and reading about each unit of its 
construction. Citizenship lessons are involved as well as a study of the agencies—home, school, 
community government and post office—which serve the city. 
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Between-recitation activities 
are here shown. Each child 
is working on something of 
particular interest to him 
which at the same time in- 
volves a learning process. 
Usually the task is closely 
connected with the work of 
another subject. 








principles upon which present-day curricula 

are based. Some of these are: 

1. The value of actual experience in pro- 
moting interest and the value of interest 
in the learning process. 

The new curriculum provides opportu- 
nity, whenever possible, for learning to take 
place through actual experience which, in 
turn, arouses an interest obtainable in no 
other way. 

As an illustration, suppose we look into 
a present-day classroom. What do we see? 
Not the old formal situation; every pupil 
sitting straight with hands clasped on his 
desk. If it is a first grade room the chil- 
dren may have, through their own efforts, 
constructed a house. Here they actually ex- 
perience a family situation and learn to 
know of family responsibilities, work, and 
play. Their reading grows out of this 
project. They read and talk about it. Actual 
citizenship lessons, health lessons, art lessons 
are learned. 

If it is a fourth grade room, we may 
see the class preparing a project on world- 
wide transportation in connection with 
their geography study. 

In the sixth grade room the history class 
is building a feudal castle as they study the 
European background to American history. 
Everywhere the pupils are receiving, as 
often as possible, first-hand experience. 

2. The value of pupil activity. 

The new curriculum provides abundant 
opportunity for pupil activity and initiative. 

January, 1931 





Tasks are no longer imposed from above 
but entered into with whole-hearted inter- 
est, which grows out of pupil discussion and 
suggestion. To be sure, this does not mean 
that the teacher takes no part. The teacher 
who leads a group of active, wide-awake 
pupils must be infinitely more skillful and 
alert than the old type who was a driver of 
subdued, fearful children. Activity, if it is 
to be valuable, must not be aimless and care- 
less, but a matter of growth because it is 
carefully planned by teacher and pupils 
with definite objectives in view. 

3. The creative ability in children. 

Every child possesses to greater or less de- 
gree the power to create. If he is to grow, 
there must be an avenue of self-expression 
open to him. The new curriculum provides 
for this self-expression, no longer imposing 
adult standards and patterns, but creating 
the interest, providing the material, and 
permitting pupil experimentation and 
growth of expression. 

For example, he plans his own design for 
a book cover, for wallpaper or linoleum 
used in the house which the class is build- 
ing. He draws original illustrations of 
stories read and writes original poems. He 
dramatizes an event in history or a reading 
lesson quite independent of teacher direc- 
tion, preparing the dialogue, devising cos- 
tumes and stage settings. 

4. Individual differences in children. 

Not the least of these basic principles 

is the recognition: of individual differences 
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in children and provision for developing 
them. If we are to deal effectively with 
these differences we must know what they 
are and how great they are; so we measure 
them. 

Measures 

Psychologists in recent years are endeavor- 
ing to perfect a variety of measures of child 
ability and accomplishment which serve as an 
aid to the teacher in deciding what she has a 
right to expect from the individual pupils in 
her classes and how closely each one has ap- 
proached the limit of his power. 

These tests are designed to measure na- 
tive intelligence, in- 
dividual achieve- 
ment, to diagnose 
specific difficulties 
and to indicate 
where further teach- 
ing is mecessary. 
They test aptitude 
and specific skills 
and, together with 
the teacher’s esti- 
mate and a knowl- 
edge of the child’s 
environment and 
physical condition, 
make a rather accu- 
rate working basis 
for the teacher in 





Individual Instruction 


Sometimes conditions are such as to per- 
mit of individual instruction. Under these 
circumstances each child is allowed to study 
at his own rate and as broadly as he is able, 
meeting in class groups for general instruc- 
tion and discussion. 


Grouping 

Children of similar ability are grouped 
for teaching purposes. 

This plan is probably more widely used 
than the first plan because of the large num- 
bers with which the 
average public school 
must deal. It is ad- 
vantageous because it 
makes possible the 
type of teaching 
needed by the vary- 
ing abilities. It re- 
lieves pupils of the 
necessity of listening 
to an explanation a 
second or third time 
when they under- 
stand the first ex- 
planation given. It 
makes possible a 
broad, searching 
study of a topic in 





her treatment of 
each’ individual 


child. After such an 


These third grade children have completed the 
required work and are having the privilege of 
going to their attractive library corner for further 
information about the Indian’s food and clothing. 


geography or history 
by the group which 
needs but little time 





estimate the next 

question is, “How is the new curriculum 
caring for the varying abilities of these chil- 
dren?” 

There are several ways in which this may 
be accomplished, and the new curriculum 
is sufficiently flexible and provides the means 
and ample suggestions to permit of any of 
them. The determining factors in deciding 
upon the plan which is to be used are local 
conditions as to finance, size of class, and 
the needs of the individuals concerned. It 
is not the purpose of this article to enter 
into a detailed discussion of each of these 
plans, but merely to touch upon them in 
order to point out that individual children 
are being cared for. 
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to master the mini- 
mum essentials set forth by the curriculum. 

However, even within each group will be 
found. differences of ability, and provision 
for these differences is found in varying 
types and amounts of reading, experimenta- 
tion, difficulty of problems to be solved, re- 
ports to be made, or projects to be car- 
ried on. 

Every subject in a new curriculum con- 
tains a complete bibliography, so that any 
child may have available a large number of 
books for wide reading on any topic he may 
wish to investigate. The day of the single 
textbook is gone. To supplement it, the 
modern classroom which suits its curricu- 
lum to individual needs supplies reference 
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material and large numbers of books re- 
lating to the various subjects contained in 
the textbook. In this way a child who de- 
sires to know more about the people of 
Brazil, the Panama Canal, or the life of 
Thomas Jefferson, has ample opportunity to 
secure the information. 

Research has shown us that reading is 
more efficiently taught through reading 
much simple material than through the 
laborious study of one or two difficult read- 
ers. This new curriculum provides as many 
reading books as each child can read, and 
there should be no limit to the breadth of 
his reading. One group of primary children 
may be able to read only six or eight read- 
ers, while another 
group may read as 
many as twenty. 
Then, too, the 
way is always 
open to each child 
within the group 
to read as many 
books outside of 
class work as he 
wishes to. This 
reading ability, 
then, is applied to 
all of the content 
subjects (geog- 
raphy, history, na- 
ture study), and 





Maximum and Minimum 
Assignments 


There are certain definite knowledges 
and skills which must be acquired if a child 
is to progress from grade to grade, but not 
all children will acquire them in the same 
length of time or to the same degree of per- 
fection. To make adjustment to the needs 
of these different individuals the new cur- 
riculum provides suggestions for the assign- 
ment of additional study material under 
such headings as “Additional Aids and Cor- 
relations” or “Course Enrichment.” 

Through these suggestions the individual- 
ity of the child is given an opportunity to 


experience which These second grade children planned and presented the dramatization of a 


cannot be ob- 
tained through actual situations is obtained 
through books. 

It is no longer necessary for the boy who 
ceases to be interested in a geography text 
to conceal behind his geography an interest- 
ing book of travel or adventure. Instead 
he is urged to secure broad information in 
precisely this manner, and he is surrounded 
with the material and inspired to turn to it 
for information. 

The new curriculum definitely states re- 
quired attainments and then points the way 
for the further acquisition of a broader 
and deeper knowledge or opens the way 
for any creative power which a child may 
possess. The child is the starting point in 
the new curriculum. 
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reading lesson, utilizing costumes found in the “property” closet. 


make use of his creative ability and his de- 
sire to read extensively upon a subject. Per- 
haps those of the group who are able may 
decide to dramatize an historical event, 
writing the plan for themselves, planning 
the stage settings and costumes. This neces- 
sitates much reading for details, and results 
in a live conception of this portion of his- 
tory. It will involve, too, some hand work, 
art, perhaps some music, a study of general 
conditions of the time which is being drama- 
tized. Hence its greater value. Construc- 
tive class criticism is asked for and given. 
This, too, results in a better understanding 
of the problem by the class as a whole, for 
such criticism is not possible unless the critic 


(Continued on page 317) 
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A Bad Case 


The Common 


Cold 


URGEON-GENERAL HUGH S. CUM- 
. MING, of the United States Public 
—" Health Office, in an article in the 
November, 1930, Journal of the National 
Education Association, writes: ‘An investi- 
gation by the Public Health Service of 
morbidity among school children showed 
that colds were the most common cause of 
illness and of time lost from school. Of the 
school days lost from illness, approximately 
50 per cent were due to respiratory condi- 
tions, about half of which were colds.” 


“Since colds are so largely responsible for 
this loss of time, their prevention would be 
a great boon to the schools. As a first prin- 
ciple in prevention we must recognize the 
fact that colds are contagious. The infecting 
agent, whatever it may be, is evidently 
found in the secretions of the nose and 
mouth. . .. One child may be infected from 
another by receiving the sprayed secretion 
from a cough or sneeze. The hands of a 
child with a cold are practically sure to be 
infected and the infection will be conveyed 
to articles he handles and other hands he 
touches. It is important, therefore, that no 
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contact, direct or indirect, between the sick 
and the well children should be allowed. If 
possible, the child should be excluded from 
school when he shows the first symptoms of 
a cold, as a safeguard.” 


“Though apparently practically everyone 
is susceptible to colds, it is possible that we 
may make ourselves less susceptible by mea- 
sures tending to increase our resistance to 
this particular infection. Probably this is 
best accomplished by permitting the body to 
become accustomed to conditions which 
seem to favor the development of a cold, 
such as sudden and marked changes in the 
weather, undue exposure to dampness, and 
similar conditions. Daily exercise in the 
open air and avoidance of overheated rooms 
and too heavy clothing indoors are two im- 
portant measures tending to build up re- 
sistance. Do not over protect the body from 


cold.” 


“Any abnormal condition or source of in- 
fection in the upper air passages should be 
corrected, especially if associated with other 
physical defects. . . . It was found that 
pupils with enlarged or diseased tonsils were 
absent more than those with no defects, and 
those with enlarged or diseased adenoids or 
tonsils associated with other defects were 
absent considerably more than those with 
enlarged or diseased tonsils only. . . .” 


“The teacher should see that the tempera- 
ture of the room does not go above 68 de- 
grees or below 65 degrees when the outside 
air is cooler than these temperatures. There 


should be a good circulation of air without 
cold drafts.” 


“A good water supply is essential; and 
unless there is a properly constructed drink- 
ing fountain available, individual drinking 
cups are a necessity. Every school should be 
provided with facilities for washing the 
hands which so quickly become infected 
when the child has a cold. Keeping the 
hands clean is a simple, but worth-while 


aid to the prophylaxis of the common 
cold.” 
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Children’s 
Parties 


By ELEANOR OLMSTEAD MILLER 


Y six-year-old daughter went to a 
P Ay party this afternoon. From all ac- 


7% counts it was a “wonderful” party. 
She came home with her hands full of 
“spoils.” ‘There was a paper cap, a paper 
basket which had held candy, a tiny toy dog, 
and a little doll which she told me was a 
prize. There was pink ice-cream, so I un- 
derstand, and cake with chocolate on it and 
more candy. Result number one: she ate no 
dinner. As it happens, she has had few di- 
gestive difficulties—hence I doubt if she will 
be upset by one party. I wonder if all the 
other children will be as fortunate. Her 
cheeks were flushed with excitement when 
she returned at five-thirty. Her voice was 
high pitched. Result number two: she burst 
into tears when I gave a mild reprimand, 
almost a suggestion, to her. When she went 
to bed at seven o'clock she still chatted ex- 
citedly of the party. It was some time be- 
fore she fell asleep—exhausted. 

No, one party will not do her much 
harm. But there were fifteen children at 
this party. Will all the others entertain? 
Jean begged for a party, too. I tried to dis- 
cover why. Was it to give her friends 
pleasure? Not especially. Was it to “re- 
turn a social debt?” Such a desire was not 
very apparent. So far as I can discover, 
she wants a party herself so that she will be 
sure of a repetition of today’s excitement— 
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the prizes, favors, food, and all else. What 
shall I do? I can scarcely refuse to allow 
her te attend the other parties I see coming. 
I must allow her to return such courtesies. 
Yet I cannot look forward with pleasure 
to a repetition of this afternoon with its un- 
warranted excitement, its inappropriate food 
served at an undesirable time, and its gen- 
eral air of grown-up sophistication. I sus- 
pect that the question comes to every mother 
sooner or later. 

Social life of some sort is certainly de- 
sirable for our children. One reason why 
it is desirable is that it teaches them the les- 
sons of hospitality and the rudiments of 
social etiquette. Of course, such lessons are 
important. But I wonder if all parties ac- 
complish this purpose. Then, too, this social 
life of a more formal sort than merely play- 
ing together out of doors is probably de- 
sirable for children of four or five or more, 
for the sheer pleasure it affords them. Yet 
I wonder if all parties actually do give 
pleasure to all children, and if so, if that 
pleasure be not too dearly bought. 

Let me say that I do believe in parties 
for children of four or five and over. I 
believe, too, that they can be made desirable. 
Of course, we occasionally have one child 
to dinner and Jean has sometimes gone out 
alone to have dinner with another child 
and his family. The independence of such 
an experience is tremendous. But I am re- 
ferring to the more formal type of party 
when the family is not in on the occasion 
except from the sidelines. 


Don’ts for Parties 


EVERTHELESS, even though I believe in 
N parties, I think there are two “don’ts” 
which should be observed. First, there 
should be no evening parties for little chil- 
dren. That almost goes without saying, yet 
I have heird all too recently of eight-year- 
olds at evening parties which lasted until 
eight or nine o’clock. Another “don’t” is— 
no afternoon parties where refreshments are 
served at four o'clock or so. This does not 
mean a ban on afternoon parties, but a ban 
on refreshments, and unfortunately a party 
is not a party until the ice-cream appears! 
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Small Parties Best 


B:: even with these “don’ts” I have been 
able to find several desirable forms of 
parties. If parties are desirable for the social 
training they afford, this almost automati- 
cally rules out large parties for children un- 
der eight or nine. Smaller and more fre- 
quent parties of a suitable sort certainly 
furnish more social training than one large 
party where the small guest knows only a 
few of the children well and must depend 
upon adults for most of the directing of the 
festivities. With a small party the young 
host or hostess may-help arrange for the 
party, conduct the entertainment when the 
guests have assembled, and greet each one 
with a sense of really knowing him. 

Such parties give considerable opportun- 
ity for training in the social amenities. 
Whom shall we invite? Whom must we 
leave out? No grown-up hostess invites 
everyone she knows to every party. Even 
a six-year-old can help plan a congenial 
group of six or seven or eight children. Also, 
if this is to be the child’s party, his friends 
should be invited, not merely the children 
of Mother’s best friends. After all, we can 
hardly expect to pay off our own social ob- 
ligations at our children’s parties. Obvi- 
ously, the children of our friends will be 
likely to be our children’s friends, but our 
children may add others as well. 


Refreshments at Meal Times 


OW a party is not a party without re- 

freshments, and the “don’ts” men- 
tioned above seem to preclude anything ex- 
cept refreshments at meal times. Hence, our 
small party of seven or eight very likely 
will turn into a luncheon or dinner party. 
Why not? This really means little more 
work and expense than the ordinary after- 
noon type of party and certainly what is 
gained is well worth the difference. 

During the party time, children ought 
to be left alone as much as possible. The 
party is not being given as a puppet show 
for a group of adults, but as pleasure and 
training for children. So why not let the 
small host or hostess direct the entertain- 
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ment himself, suggest games, and help every- 
one to have a good time? This means an 
adult ready on the sidelines to help when 
necessary, but as little in evidence as pos- 
sible. 

Let me tell you about three parties I have 
recently observed. They show, I believe, 
what I have been trying to tell, and it is 
not difficult to choose the one that would 
be most desirable for other boys and girls 
of about the same age. 


® 


The first party was given for an eight- 
year-old boy. Thirty children from six to 
ten years old were present, about half of 
them boys. The party was from five to 
seven, with supper served at about six-fifteen. 
(Of course, this meant that several chil- 
dren were present by four-thirty!) The 
children were taken home in a chartered 
bus after the party was over. Games, con- 
ducted by three adults, were played before 
dinner; such games as drop the handker- 
chief, blind man’s buff, pin the tail on the 
donkey—with a prize for the most success- 
ful contestant. All the children were urged 
to play all of the games. Most of them re- 
sponded more or less enthusiastically. Four 
prizes in as many games were awarded. 
Something was going on every minute until 
dinner was announced. Even with that pre- 
caution, however, the boys were restless and 
used up some of their energy in teasing the 
little girls! —The supper table was beautiful. 
There were several kinds of noise-making 
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toys for favors; there were snappers; there 
were baskets of candy. There was an excel- 
lent menu—meat sandwiches, baked pota- 
toes on the half shell, scalloped tomatoes, 
raw carrot salad, milk, ice-cream, cake, and 
candy. But somehow there was very little 
eaten. I attributed it to the excitement and 
overstimulation. Everyone seemed to be 
worn out—both guests and host, to say 
nothing of Mother and her assistants. Few 
children reported an especially good time, 
yet the party had meant much work and 
considerable expense. Something seemed 
wrong somewhere. 


® 


The second party was for a seven-year- 
old. There were only six boys of nearly the 
same age at this party. The girls were con- 
spicuous by their absence. Somehow most 
seven- and eight-year-old boys prefer no 
girls. The party was planned to last two 
hours, from four-thirty to six-thirty and 
the boys, all of whom lived within a 
block or two, went and returned alone. 
They played ball out in the yard until 
nearly five-thirty and then came in and 
washed their hands. They spent fifteen or 
twenty minutes on a peanut hunt all over 
the house. There was no prize, but con- 
siderable rivalry as to who should find the 
most. Incidentally, dinner was announced 
just as they finished counting, so that no 
appetites were spoiled with peanuts. Little 
football boxes filled with candy were the 
favors and these were passed with the des- 
sert. The mother of the host rightly con- 
cluded that the boys needed no additional 
noise makers to make “whoopee!” For din- 
ner there was meat loaf—chosen because the 
boys could cut it themselves more easily 
than other meat and hence needed less 
supervision at dinner time—Spanish rice, 
peas, celery, jelly sandwiches, ice-cream and 
cake. All the boys seemed to have a glorious 
time. There was little work and little ex- 
pense connected with this party and, as far 
as we could see, no friction other than 
the perfectly normal amount of arguing 
seven-year-old boys always indulge in. 
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Such parties are rather frequent at this 
very hospitable home. 


® 


The third party was given for a five-year- 
old girl. There were six children at this 
party, three of them boys. There seems to 
be little sex antagonism at five years. The 
children all went to the same kindergarten 
and came home with the little hostess at 
noon to her birthday luncheon. Luncheon 
was all ready when the children arrived. 
There were creamed chicken, mashed pota- 
toes, carrots and peas, celery, ice-cream, 
cake and candy. Balloons were tied to each 
chair for favors and after lunch the children 
played with them in the yard for half an 
hour. The guests were then taken home for 
naps or rest periods and then played out- 
doors as usual in the afternoon. 

These three parties, together with the 
one my six-year-old went to this. afternoon, 
offer certain methods of developing social 
traits we all want our children to possess. 
But somehow I do not find much difficulty 
in choosing among them when I try to de- 
cide upon the desirable kind of party. 
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More Adventures of the 
Fink Family 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myers 


IV 


= 


& Fink. He could hear Phil scream 
as he whipped him. She could hear him 
sob, “I didn’t take the money.” Phoebe woke 
and had to have a drink of water. Fido 
barked several times. Phil was not sleeping 
soundly. His parents could hear him toss 
about and every now and then, like a ghost 
to haunt them, he mumbled something. 
Once he called out aloud, “Mr. Bemis 
gave the dime to me.”’ At another time he 
was heard to say in a pleading voice, 
“Please, Daddy.” 

At about two o'clock Mother Fink 
awoke. The light was on. Father Fink had 
left his bed. She got up, went down stairs, 
and there he sat. 

“Why, Dad, what ever is the matter?” 

“I could not get to sleep at all, Mother. 
What am I going to say to Phil tomorrow 
morning? I whipped him for what he didn’t 
do.” 

“Yes, yes, and what am I going to say 
to him?” rejoined Mrs. Fink. “I tried to 
make him confess to having done what he 
did not do, and last night when I said his 
prayers with him, I prayed for him as if he 
had been a thief and liar."He knew I thought 
he was. How terrible! Poor innocent kid!” 

Father Fink, in his grief and remorse, 
had found himself looking for some way to 
ease his own conscience. “Maybe, Mother, 
the boy needed some of this punishment for 
a lot of other things we are sure he did do.” 

“Now, Daddy Fink, you know very well 
that such things have nothing to do with 
this case. We have done the little fellow 
harm, we have sinned against him, and we 
might as well face it squarely, no matter 
how much it may hurt our foolish pride. 
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ATHER FINK had a long hard time 
a going to sleep; so had Mother 


Poor child, he tried to explain to me, but I 
never gave him a chance to do so. I always 
treated him as if there were no explanation 
needed, as if everything were settled.” 

“And I whipped him without waiting till 
I really had the facts,” added Father Fink, 
softening. “I was sure I had them. Now, 
Mother, shall we admit to him that we 
have done wrong? Should a parent offer 
apology to a child?” 

“Why not, Dad? Isn’t Phil a sacred per- 
sonality, with feelings of right and wrong, 
of justice and injustice, of griefs and sor- 
rows, just like you and me? Doesn’t he 
think as well as we do? All the more do 
we owe him an apology just because he is 
our child against whom we have sinned so 
terribly. I am going to ask his forgiveness 
as soon as I can see him in the morning, 
just as soon as he gets up.” 

“And so am I, Jane. Why should I ever 
have had a moment’s doubt about the mat- 
ter? But why wait till morning, Mother?” 
And up to the boy’s room Dad flew in about 
four jumps. Carefully he pushed the door 
ajar. Then he paused, as he saw the sleep- 
ing child. “Oh, I had better not awaken 
him,” Dad said to himself. “He needs his 
sleep. He must go to school tomorrow, And 
what should I say if he opened his eyes?” 
And back he went down stairs. 

“TI feel as if an awful weight had rolled 
from off my neck, Mother. Of course, we 
tried hard to do the right thing. We did 
not mean to harm the child, and wound his 
feelings ; we did not mean to break his little 
heart. But we were too hasty. Always my 
trouble in such matters.” 

“And mine too, Andy.” 

Father Fink continued: “I guess every- 
thing I did was wrong and I think that 
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Mrs. Bemis made a great mistake also. In 
the first place, she should not have had that 
loose change lying around to tempt a child 
—we have been careless about such things, 
too, right here at home. She did not see the 
child take the money. Why was she so sure 
about it? She had never known Phil to 
steal, and he never had. Ten chances to one 
she has told all her friends about it, too. 

“I wish we had gone over to Mrs. Bemis 
that evening, given her a dime—-since she 
naturally held us responsible—and then had 
said to her: ‘Since you think Phil took the 
dime we are going to reimburse you. That 


settles the matter with Phil as far as you. 


are concerned. How we deal with him will 
be entirely a matter between him and us.’ 

“I wish we had not searched his pockets, 
his private property. Mother, I don’t be- 
lieve we should ever go through our chil- 
dren’s pockets, and we should never read 
their letters. I’m never going to open Phyl- 
lis’s letters any more, or Phil’s either. Even 
little Phoebe’s letters will be hers to open. 
If she asks me to read them I shall do so. 

“Suppose Phil had been guilty, Mother, 
and we had helped establish the guilt by 
finding the dime in his pocket, what effect 
on the future of his conduct, on his attitude 
toward us, would our detective work have 
had? Anyway, it will be a long while now 
before he will learn to put complete trust 
in us. But we must have it or we are really 
not living with him as parents. Mother, let 
us pledge to each other right here never to 
be sneaks and detectives any more.” 

With deep feelings of remorse, and in 
profound humility they made a solemn 
covenant, hallowed by their tears. 

“And that mean thing I said to him this 
evening, telling him he never could deceive 
me, his Dad, bragging about my superior 
skill and wisdom—like a bully, rubbing it 
in! Oh, I am ashamed of that, Mother. 
And suppose he had been guilty. The whip- 
ping that I gave him never would have 
cured him. There might have been a better 
way with Phil. Yes, I know I felt very 
much better while I was beating him, sort 0’ 
self-righteous. But we parents do not want 
to punish our children just to make our- 
selves feel better for the moment.” 
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“Don’t feel so bad about it, Father. I’m 
the bigger sinner against Phil. I led you 
to say those sneaking things at the break- 
fast table and I really lied to Phil when he 
asked me why I was looking so much at 
him. And then that morning with him in 
my bedroom when I tried to make him con- 
fess! And saying his prayers with him last 
night! I wonder if God will forgive me. 
I don’t see how little Phil ever can. And 
then I talked about the matter with him 
right before Phyllis and Phoebe. And after 
lunch, when Mrs. Runkle came in and be- 
gan to say some nice things about Phil, I 
interrupted her to tell about those things 
which really never happened. No wonder 
he hurried out of the door and off to school. 
Every time I looked at him I thought of 
him as a thief deceiving us. Never once did 
I think of his love and beauty and his many 
splendid traits; never once did I think of 
his sufferings and his yearnings for a lit- 
tle sympathy, understanding, love!’ And 
Mother Fink broke down and could say no 
more. 

There was a silence of several minutes, 
broken at last by Father Fink. “Further 
reasons, Mother, why I could not sleep.” 
He walked to the clock, opened the door, 
took out Phil’s report card and handed it 
to Mother Fink. Again she wept, and more 
bitterly. In every subject there was an A. 
Moreover, Phil had skipped a grade, and 
had overtaken Phyllis. 

“But here is something not so good,” said 
Father Fink. 

“Is it Phyllis’s card?” asked Mother Fink 
with her voice firm and her eyes less moist. 

“Yes, yes, Phyllis’s card with a failing 
grade in arithmetic (the other grades are 
A’s). Why does she not work harder? And 
a note from Miss Morningstar: ‘Inatten- 
tive. Annoys other children indoors and 
out. Needs more help in arithmetic.’ ” 

“Arithmetic!” exclaimed Mrs. Fink. 
‘Why, I’ve worked for hours with that 
child on her arithmetic, and here is what 
comes from all that work. Not because she 
is not bright. She’s bright enough, just 
lazy. Tomorrow morning I am going to 
take the matter up with her.” 

“Maybe it is not such a terrible thing 
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for a child to have a low grade in arithme- 
tic. All her other grades are good, you 
know, and I never was so very strong in 
that subject myself.” 

“There you go, Andy, taking up for 
Phyllis, just the way you always do.” 

“Come, Mother, it is nearly morning; 
let’s go back to bed.” 

On the way they both peeped in at the 
children. 

“Aren’t her curls beautiful!” said Dad 
of Phyllis. 

“Poor little Phil!’ added Mother in a 
voice full of feeling. 

Tormented by a mixture of emotions, 
Mother Fink tried to sleep. So did Father 
Fink. But they slept no more that night. 

Next morning they arose very solemnly 
and humbly. They were going to apologize 
to their little child of six. 

“About time to get the children up for 
school,” said Father Fink. ‘““Y-e-s,” Mother 
Fink replied hesitatingly. ‘There was a 
silence and then all at once a scramble of 
feet and yells of excitement which could be 
heard above the fire engine’s siren and 
Fido’s barks. The two older children had 
rushed to the window to see it pass. 

This incident helped to clear the air. The 


arithmetic was forgotten as the parents were 
summoned by the children to look at the 
next engine coming. When the noise and 
excitement ceased Mother was the first to 
speak to Phil. Never before had she tried 
harder to smile on facing him. Then Dad 
came nearer, too. As their hearts poured 
out in penitence upon the lad, Phyllis stood 
aghast. Phil’s forgiving spirit overwhelmed 
the parents. The boy had at first seemed 
stunned, for he had forgotten all about the 
matter. 

“You didn’t tell Grandma, did you, 
Mom? Daddy, I am going to buy a little 
airplane for Phoebe with the dime that Mr. 
Bemis paid me for running to the corner 
for the sponge.” 

When Father Fink was leaving for his 
office, Phoebe said: “Daddy like Phil. 
Daddy kiss Phil bye-bye and hug Phil. 
Phoebe want kiss, too.” 

The others were happier than Phyllis. 
The caresses and devotion lavished upon 
Phil were too much for her. She had been 
much happier on the morning he was 
whipped. A good deal more suffering was 
awaiting her, and the Fink parents had 
more worries to face. 


(To be continued) 





bishop of York. 





The object of education is not to enable a man 
to get on; but to enable him to use rightly the time 
when he is not engaged in getting on.—The Arch- 
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The Paris Pact in American 
High Schools | 


DUCATORS appear to be taking seri- 
} ously the responsibility of this coun- 
try toward the Paris Peace Pact. 
They seem to believe that, if this country 
is to help make the Pact effective, an active 


supporting public opinion must be developed 
and maintained. That 


serious study of the Pact. Its work was so 
heartily welcomed by principals and teach- 
ers that between fifteen and sixteen hundred 
schools enrolled. 

The National Student Forum is in charge 
of a large committee of over three hundred 
leading educators. It 





teachers and the schools 
have a large part to play 
in the formation of this 
opinion is recognized by 
the outstanding educa- 
tional leaders. The last 
meeting of the National 
Education Association 
in Columbus, Ohio, last 
July, recommended that 
the Pact be taught in 
the schools. Dr. Wil- 
liam John Cooper, 
United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, has 
said: “Since the Peace 
Pact was proclaimed by 











THE TWO ESSENTIAL 
ARTICLES 


ARTICLE I 


The - Contracting Parties 
solemnly declare in the names of 
their respective peoples that they 
condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international contro- 
versies, and renounce it as an in- 
strument of national policy in their 
relations with one another. 


ARTICLE Il 


The High Contracting Parties 
agree that the settlement or solu- 
tion of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature or of whatever ori- 
gin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought 
except by pacific means. 





has the endorsement of 
the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 
It is ready to help any 
high school principal by 
providing pertinent 
factual materials for an 
all-sided study of the 
Pact by his classes. 
Readers of CHILD 
WELFARE can help this 
work by calling the at- 
tention of their local 
high school principals to 
the facilities of the Stu- 
dent Forum. We would 
suggest that they send 





President Hoover it has 
been a part of the law of the land. Our 
schools are therefore under obligation to 
teach it.” 

Last year the National Student Forum 
on the Paris Pact encouraged and helped 
the high schools of the country to make a 





to the Forum Office, 
532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a printed announcement of the 
project and personally present it to the prin- 
cipal, or that they send the principal’s name 
to the Director of the Forum, who will for- 
ward to him a copy of the plan for study. 





WHY NOT THE CHILD? 


You know the model of your car, 
You know just what its powers are. 
You treat it with a deal of care 
Nor tax it more than it will bear. 
But as for son—that’s different ; 
His mechanism may be bent, 

His carbureter gone to grass, 

His engine just a rusty mass. 
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His wheels may wobble and his cogs 
Be handed over to the dogs. 

And he skips and skids and slides 
Without a thought of things inside. 
What fools, indeed, we mortals are 
To lavish care upon a car 

With ne’er a bit of time to see 

About our child’s machinery! 


—Joun Kenprick BANcs 
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THE WISE USE OF LEISURE 





Creative Music for School and Home 


A Contribution from the Committee on Music 


T is not enough 
we that children sing 
ZY ww and dance and lis- 
ten to music. A full, rich life in the most 
complete sense implies the ability to play on 
some kind of instrument, for there are times 
when nothing satisfies so well the need of 
both child and grownup. All children can- 
not cope successfully with difficult orchestral 
instruments, but if a simple means of instru- 
mental music-making is supplied to children 
in school—something sufficiently childlike 
for all the children in a grade to manage 
with success, and interesting enough to 
bring pleasure and growth to all—it seems 
reasonable to expect that in time everyone 
may find a way to make music. 


The Use of Simple Instruments 
LAYING on very simple instruments lays 
r. foundation for the use of more diff- 
cult instruments later. If the difficult ones 
are attempted first, they sometimes bring so 
much disappointment and annoyance that 
the desire for further musical growth is 
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blocked before it is fairly 
started. 

It seems important that 
children shall begin the use of simple instru- 
ments early in their lives, in order that their 
capacities may take root and grow from the 
child’s level. A facility in composing is more 
easily acquired when the child is very young, 
and simple, childlike instruments provide a 
successful medium for the attainment of this 
facility. If all children, talented and un- 
talented alike, can be led to experience the 
joy of really composing music at eight or 
nine years of age, and if that creative power 
is exercised and guided for a few years, 
would it not make a difference in the way 
much of youth’s leisure time is spent? And 
may not the impetus thus given also take 
care of our material productivity in the 
future? 

In developing the art of music, man first 
handled the materials of natural things 
about him, experimented with the nature 
of sound, made his own instruments, im- 
proved them, and through these experiments 





These children have found the simple instrument suited to their needs. 
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grew in musical power and appreciation. 
The child, too, will grow musically if he is 
given the opportunity to experiment with 
elemental things—to explore, investigate, 
build, discard, and build again; to use the 
product of his handiwork, to sing and dance, 
make poetry, make instruments and impro- 
vise upon them; to wield materials that are 
within his own ken. 


Creating and Growimg 


HE best growth of the child comes 

through efforts that create something 
new, either of hand or mind. Many parents 
and teachers have been disappointed to find 
that “music lessons” for some children seem 
such a useless waste of time. Perhaps this is 
because the kind of musical material usually 
offered does not allow the child to become 
a “creator” in that line. Many young chil- 
dren—and mature persons, too—cannot 
master the technique of the piano or violin 
in a way to give them pleasure. If we force 
such instruments upon them, they acquire a 
dislike that is hard to overcome. But if we 
give a child music that is within his grasp, 
let him play simple tunes on glasses of water 
and other things of his own contrivance; if 
we let him make drums and rattles, and ex- 
periment with 
the sounds of 
wood, metal, 
pipesand strings, 
his musical 
power will grow 
naturally as his 
interest and 
achievements 
grow. If he is 
offered all those 
things that his- 
tory shows were 
vital in the de- 
velopment of music, he will surely find some- 
thing of vital interest to him. Even if it be 
only the making of a primitive tom-tom, it 
will offer at least a start from which his 
inclination may grow. So long as we have a 
child’s whole-hearted absorption in his work, 
he will go as far as opportunity and his nat- 
ural capacity will allow, but without interest 
hestops the moment he is free todo as he likes. 
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Let them play simple tunes on glasses of water. 


All children love to make things, and the 
making of a musical instrument has a 
stronger appeal than many other things, for 
it is making something with a voice—some- 
thing that will be a companion during lonely 
hours, and will speak to him whenever he 
so desires. What a rare opportunity for the 
gratification of the Creative instinct! Of 
course, anyone who makes an instrument can 
make a tune to play, for the creative impetus, 
once well started, is easily continued. 


Use of Number Notation 


HE number notation is a means of en- 
"Titling children to read melodies and 
write tunes of their own, before they are 
mature enough to master the complexities of 
staff notation. The difficulty of reading 
music has been a great drawback in the 
early music study of most children, and a 
stumbling block to many grownups as well. 
It is hoped that those grownups who have 
been denied vital experiences in music dur- 
ing their growing years will try a hand at 
this simple way of reading music. I have 
observed that playing by number on simple 
instruments makes possible the beginnings of 
many a joyous home orchestra, and staff no- 
tation is understood the more easily later on. 
It is hoped that 
parents will play 
with the chil- 
dren, give them 
a helping hand 
in the making of 
their orchestra 
— if they need 
it — compete 
with them in the 
making of tunes, 
preserve their 
compositions, 
and respect their 
efforts in all forms of original work. 

Of course, the child must be encouraged 
to work very carefully and with great ac- 
curacy, for any instrument may be spoiled 
by careless workmanship. With a little 
guidance from the grownups he will soon 
see that it pays to be accurate and care-tak- 
ing. The same care and accuracy must ac- 
company his playing on all kinds of instru- 
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ments, for if he is careless as to rhythm or 
tone he soon reaches the place where he can- 
not progress easily. Careful, painstaking 
effort is the kind that truly educates. 


Value of Making and Playimg 
Simple Instruments 


PACE does not permit of a complete dis- 
at of the educational reasons for 
this type of instruction. Brief mention may 
be made, however, of a few values which 
children may derive from making instru- 
ments of their own, and from playing sim- 
ple instruments of all types. 

(1) Such experiences give a broad back- 
ground of musical knowledge which in- 
creases the child’s appreciation and under- 
standing of all good music. 

(2) The material, if properly used, al- 
lows the child to find himself musically, and 
to choose for himself—from experience— 
the instrument which is most congenial to 
him. 

(3) It helps to build up an aptitude for 
music study that will allow him to derive 
the greatest possible benefit and pleasure 
from music throughout his life. 

(4) It helps to make him self-directing 
in his musical efforts, and to cultivate habits 
of initiative and mental adventure, thus 
stimulating the use of his creative power. 

(5) It helps the child to relate music to 
other fields of knowledge as well as to give 
it a closer relation to his own life. 

(6) Most important of all, to my mind, 
is the fact that work of this kind gives such 
a simple and natural approach to the study 
of music that every child—even the least 
talented one—will find somewhere in the 
category an instrument which is suited to 
his ability, and which gives him a means for 
the wholesome use of his leisure. 1 feel that 
no person should grow up without being 
able to play some kind of instrument—even 
if it is only a harmonica. 


Value of Home Music 


HE greatest value of music is not to be 
found in the concert hall where people 
of great talent play, but at home, and in 
the ensemble playing of family or friends. 
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Here everyone needs to play—the untal- 
ented person often needs it more than the 
talented. Mere listening to music gives 
none of us all we need, no matter how in- 
telligently we listen. There is something 
in us that must find expression through our 
hands, else it may cause us trouble. There 
are times when we cannot sing—the voice 
refuses to come—but the fingers can move, 
and we must play. The Australian bush- 
man quiets his nerves and cheers his spirit 
by playing the gurah; the Southern Negro 
restores his soul with his banjo; the moun- 
tain shepherd forgets his loneliness in the 
playing of his pipe; the Austrian peasant 
finds in his zither a reconciliation for his 
disappointments. Why should that resource 
be denied to such a large percentage of our 
people? 

Many a high school boy would find great 
comfort and joy in a tin whistle if he only 
knew how to get a real tune from it, and 
this ability should be cultivated from child- 
hood. Generally speaking, it is difficult to 
acquire the free use of an instrument after 
one is grown; besides, one needs it while 
one is growing. The habit of playing on 
some instrument, started in childhood and 
continued through adolescence, is one of the 
greatest resources and stabilizers an indi- 
vidual can have; and in these days of so 
much excitement we certainly have need for 
all the calming, stabilizing influences we 
can give to children. Aside from every cul- 
tural and intellectual consideration, it seems 
to me that the fact that music provides such 
a wholesome means of self-expression—emo- 
tional outlet, if you please—is a sufficient 
reason why we should try to see that every 
child in our care shall be able to ex- 
press himself on some musical instrument, 
whether it be a drum, a fife, or a fiddle. 
What does it matter if the sounds are crude 
at first? What if he even slaughters our 
ideal of what music is? We cannot afford 
to think of what he is doing to the great art 
of music—we must think of what music is 
doing to him. 

An early intimacy with the simple ma- 
terials of music should lead to other musical 
experiences that will be a means of happi- 
ness throughout life. 
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The Summer Round-Up 
of the Children 


A campaign to send to the enter- 
ing grade of school a class of 
children as free as possible from 
remediable physical defects. 


HE plan for 1931 has been slightly 
revised with a twofold emphasis as 
follows: (1) the proportion of chil- 
dren in the entering class who were ex- 
amined by a physician and dentist; and (2) 
the proportion of children whose parents 
followed the recommendations given at the 
spring examination. The fall reexamination 
is not required, but a check-up must be 
made to determine whether the advice in 
regard to medical and dental attention has 
been followed and how far corrections have 
been made. 


National Campaign Requirements 


1. Only Congress units can 
Summer Round-Up. 


register for the 

2. Local units which are members of councils 
must register as individual units. 

3. A spring examination must be held. 

4. A fall check-up must be held to determine 
the number of children whose parents have 
referred them to the family physician and 
dentist for attention, and what corrections 
have been made. 

5. The Official Examination Forms must be 
used and are supplied free of charge by the 
National Campaign Office. Communities 
with well-organized health work may desire 
to use their own physical examination blanks. 
In such cases they should communicate with 
the National Campaign Office, submitting 
copies of their own blanks for authorization. 

6. A report of the work must be made to the 
National Campaign Office before November 
ist, upon the Official Report Blank. 


Dr. LILLIAN R. SmirtH, Director, 
RutuH A. BorroM ty, Secretary. 


A folder, “Plan of Procedure,’ giving 
suggestions about the organization of the 
work, has been prepared for distribution to 
the member units. This may be secured 
through state chairmen. 
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A FUNNY WORLD 





Eugene Albert Fisher, Speaking 


I laugh at things I see my mother do, 

I think my daddy’s awf’ly funny, too, 

I’m sure if you could see them you’d agree 

That I’ve the most amusing family. 
—Lenore Eversole Fisher. 





WHEN 
A Magazine Can Help 


feel the need for new suggestions on home 
play activities? 
want fresh subjects for discussion on the wise 
use of leisure at P. T. A. meetings ? 


keep in touch with recreation developments 
in other cities ? 


IF YOU DO 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION, 
the monthly magazine of the recreation 
movement, is your answer. 

Its articles on backyard playgrounds, music 
and simple drama can enrich your home 
play programs. 

It will provide you with suggestions for sub- 
ject material for program meetings. 

Its recording of experiments and achieve- 
ments in cities everywhere will aid you in 
meeting your own community recreation 
problems. Send for a Sample Copy. 
Subscription price, $2.00 per year 


National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Planning the Work for the Year 


By Joy ELMER Morcan 


HE time to plan for 1931-32 is 
aj now. Merely to drift is not worth- 
¥& while. To accomplish things that 


really count in the life of the child, the 
home, the school, or the community takes 
forethought and study and cooperation. It 
is the purpose of this page to suggest an ap- 
proach. 

Let different members of the Congress 
unit go carefully through the Proceedings 
and other publications of the Congress to 
discover the good things that are being done 
throughout the country. Let them make a 
short list of projects or activities which 
would meet the needs of the local associa- 
tion. Let there be specific things for the im- 
provement of each individual life. One can 
always begin with himself. ‘The committee 
can make up a list. Each individual can 
choose as a personal matter the points on 
which he will work. Let there be activities 
for the improvement of the homes in the 
community—pilgrimages to fine homes ; en- 
couragement for gardens, city planning, 
cleaning up of slums, etc. Let there be ac- 
tivities for the improvement of the schools, 
closer contacts between schools and homes, 
better qualified teachers, more attention to 
individual pupils, the elimination of juvenile 
crime through special care of children who 
need help. Let there be projects looking 
toward a better community from the point 
of view of the children. Strong, intelligent 
government is fundamental. Without gov- 
ernment that is honest, efficient, and far- 
sighted, human values will suffer in the end. 
While the Congress as an organization is 
nonpolitical, its members as individuals have 
responsibilities as citizens to stand for the 
best in government. 

The reader will note that these are not 
things to talk about and forget. They are 
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things to do. An important point is to select 
things which can be done during the year 
with a reasonable assurance of success. The 
advance each year may be ever so small; 
year by year it will make a tremendous dif- 
ference. The mere practice of progress as a 
habit means a new era in the life of any in- 
dividual or community. 

A strong purpose and a careful plan can 
accomplish almost anything. Once the pur- 
pose is formulated and the plan worked out 
attention can be given to ways and means. 
Much of the difficulty in bringing about ad- 
vance and reform comes not because new 
steps are hard in themselves, but because 
wrong methods are used, wrong attitudes 
are established, unnecessary hostilities are 
aroused. There is not enough of the spirit 
of good will, sympathy, kindliness, and co- 
operation. The most difficult tasks in the 
world can be worked out when high-minded 
people gather around the table willing to 
subject their personal whims to the larger 
good. The child is the larger good of this 
age. All of the fineness and the strength 
which is built in child life today will blos- 
som in the national life tomorrow. The 
publications of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers are filled with evi- 
dence of work and achievements. By dis- 
covering what is being done elsewhere, by 
searching for the best ideas and applying 
them to the needs of your home and your 
school, it is possible to arouse the pioneer 
spirit which is a strong trait in the Ameri- 
can people, and to create in the local unit 
a sense of achievement. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is a working organization. It is 
worth just the difference it makes in human 
life. Plan for 1931. Work on these plans 


now. 
January, 1931 








A Leisure-Time Program 
for High School Students 


By Tuomas W. GosLInGc 


PART I 


‘6 &N idle man’s 
A brain is the 
devil’s 


workshop.’’ 
Whether the 
theology sug- 
gested by this 
aphorism is 
sound, I do not 
profess to say. It 
is common 
knowledge, 
nevertheless, 
that outside of 
the ranks of professional 
crooks the greatest 
amount of mischief is 
wrought by persons who 
are not busily engaged 
in work or in play. Crime could be greatly 
reduced by the simple process of keeping peo- 
ple at work throughout their waking hours. 
Of course, in reality life cannot be reduced 
to so simple a formula. The whole tendency 
is in the direction of shorter rather than of 
longer hours of labor. 

I do not know whether there is any con- 
nection between the greatly increased 
amount of leisure time enjoyed in our own 
day and the immense amount of criminality 
which is characteristic of this generation. It 
may be only a coincidence that leisure time 
and criminality have increased simultane- 
ously. Whatever the relationship between 
the two may be, we have the problem of 
leisure time on our hands and we are likely 
to find this problem increasing as the years 
go by. 

The critic is likely to say that we already 
have too much leisure time in our high schools 
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A Habit Carried Over From High School. 


and that our 
problem is not 
the problem of 
providing a lei- 
sure-time pro- 
gram, but rather 
of increasing the 
industry of our 
students and their 
application to 
study. Here 
again we have a 
factand not 
merely a theory 
to consider. Our 
high school students 
have a considerable 
amount of leisure time. 
Parents and teachers, 
and society at large are under the neces- 
sity of considering the ways and means 
for spending this leisure time most profit- 
ably. 

I should like to make the point at the be- 
ginning that it is impossible to regard our 
high school students out of their social set- 
ting. The leisure-time program enjoyed by 
their parents and adult friends will exercise 
a very strong influence upon the practices 
of youth. We adults have a tendency to do 
too much preaching to‘our children. We do 
not go far enough in the direction of setting 
right examples. I sometimes think that we 
of the older generation are too much con- 
cerned about the conduct of children and 
too little concerned about our own conduct. 
When we fully comprehend the fact that 
youths do.not make their own standards, 
but for the most part merely copy, or imi- 
tate, or extend the standards of adults, we 
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shall have a new insight into the problem of 
training the younger generation. If fathers 
and mothers smoke tobacco and drink intoxi- 
cating liquors, their children will do so. If 
fathers and mothers play cards for money, 
their children will practice some form of 
gambling. If society either implicitly or 
directly places the stamp of approval upon 
any form of reprehensible conduct, the 
younger generation will see nothing wrong 
in following the pattern which society ac- 
cepts. 

So much leisure has been thrust upon us 
suddenly that we do not know how to use 
it. There is no evidence in sight that the 
amount of leisure will be decreased. On the 
contrary, within a very few 
years we are likely to see 
shorter working hours for 
almost everybody. A new 
philosophy, or rather a new 
application of an old phi- 
losophy is emerging. Real 
life means work, but it 
means more than work. 
Work is not life, but only 
a means whereby to live. 
The use we make of the 
time which we are not 
obliged to spend in the 
labor required for earning 
a living is a strong test of 
character. When we are 
at work our activities are 
prescribed to a very large 
extent by the nature of 
our tasks. 
hours of labor flows largely out of our own 
choice. 

The problem then of providing a leisure- 
time program for high school students is 
very largely a social program which involves 
adults as well as youths. Just as work may 
be classified, according to the phraseology of 
President Herman Schneider, as either ener- 
gizing or enervating, so may leisure-time 
activities either energize or enervate those 
who participate in them. To increase the 
number of energizing activities and to de- 
crease the number of those which enervate, 
constitutes the problem of the home, of so- 
ciety, and of the school. 
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What we do outside of the 


The Age of Freedom 

N this changing world wherein youths 

have more freedom than we of an older 
generation ever dreamed of having, the 
young will not accept a leisure-time pro- 
gram which is thrust upon them by adults. 
Youths have pleasures of their own which 
are not at all the pleasures of middle life 
or of old age. The best that we adults can 
do is to make sure that we ourselves have 
worthy leisure-time activities which the 
young will adopt willingly by imitation. 

In youth, vigorous sport, even dangerous 
sport, is appropriate for the daring spirit. 
Middle age is cautious and conservative and 
would make youth conservative before its 
time. From this diversity of patterns of life 
arises much of the conflict between youth 
and age. Wise parents and wise teachers 
recognize the natural differences between 
the young and the old and do not seek to 
force the young to adopt the practices ap- 
propriate only to age. As individual parents 
we may seek to shield our children from the 
hazards of football and of aviation. If this 
cautious policy were to be pursued univer- 
sally, the result would be an impoverish- 
ment of the spirit of the people. 


No Standardization 
of Recreation 
VERYONE must spend 
much of his time alone. 

We cannot always have 
company. We cannot al- 
ways depend upon others 
to fill our vacant hours. 
Unhappy is the person who 
has no inner resource upon 
which to call in time of need. Quite ob- 
viously, there can be no formula for meet- 
ing the needs of everyone. Upon each per- 
son rests the necessity of providing for him- 
self. The wise person will cultivate a hobby 
or some form of recreation that he may fol- 
low throughout life. 

In material things, we attempt to provide 
for old age by accumulating capital or by 
some form of insurance. There is just as 
much necessity for storing up spiritual capi- 
tal or insurance against the solitariness of 
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old age as there is need for making provision 
in the realm of material things. If we train 
our youths in habits of industry and of thrift 
for material purposes, we have an equal ob- 
ligation to train them in ways which will 
enrich the spirit continuously as long as life 
shall last. 


“New Occasions Teach New 
Duties” 
bye world has changed. What has be- 


come of the man who used to delight 
in making things with his hands? What 
has become of the old-fashioned woman 
who used to make the best of jellies and of 
preserves, or who used to do quilting or 
make all her own clothes? Nearly all of 
these are gone and a new generation has 
succeeded them. It is so much cheaper now 
to buy ready-made things that the home 


crafts, once so generally practiced, are pass-. 


ing out of existence except in those rare 
places, chiefly in the country, where the old- 
time manners and customs still prevail. 


The Love of Learning 


T will be a happy time when the love of 
I learning is so deeply implanted in the 
young by the schools that leisure time is 
used for the further pursuit of learning. It 
is far more important that children and 
youths shall have a lively intellectual curi- 
osity and a marked zeal for learning than 
that they shall complete their courses in 
school with mastery of content but without 
zeal and curiosity. I have known, as doubt- 
less you have known, young men and young 
women who have mastered enough of the 
subject-matter of a certain course of study 
to enable them to pass the required exami- 
nations and to secure the accompanying 
credits, and who at the same time have a 
kind of intellectual nausea which turns them 
away from the further pursuit of study. 
They have burned or destroyed their books. 
They have said that they never want to 
read Shakespeare or Milton again. They 
wish never again to read any history or to 
solve any problems in mathematics. These 
cases are almost tragic in their results. 
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Contrast with these persons certain others 
who have been taught so wisely that their 
school work has become merely the begin- 
ning of intellectual interest which they have 
cultivated throughout the rest of their 
lives. With such persons there is no serious 
leisure-time problem, for they fall naturally 
and easily into ways that fill their unoccu- 
pied hours with profitable pursuits. “Love 
of reading enables a man to exchange the 
weary hours of idleness which comes to 
everyone for hours of delight.” 

I do not wish to praise time that is gone 
as if it were the only golden age. Each gen- 
eration may make its own golden age. 
Therefore, if certain good old customs and 
practices have become obsolete, we are un- 
der the necessity of providing in our own 
time a substitute for them. We must find 
a moral equivalent for these activities. Per- 
haps we may take a hint from William 
James, whose suggestions for “A Moral 
Equivalent of War” emphasized the thrill 
that may come from social service. Youth 
must have some outlet for its natural crav- 
ing for adventure and hazard. High school 
students are just at the age when this crav- 
ing is strong and insistent. 


Just Fooling Around 


ANY of our young people today de- 
M light in just fooling around. I have 


tried on more than one occasion to find out 
what they mean by this method of enter- 
tainment and I have never been quite suc- 
cessful in satisfying my curiosity. Just fool- 
ing around seems to mean a kind of aim- 
less, purposeless fatuity. Very little men- 
tal effort is required in the process. A 
little jazz music; a little modern dancing ; 
some exchange of pleasantries, all inter- 
spersed with innocuous but futile physical 
activities, constitute just fooling around. 
In this process, modern youth finds great 
delight. A limited amount of this sort of 
thing is doubtless good. There is room, 
however, for a constructive program which 
has a definite objective. 


(Part II of this article will appear in the 
February issue.) 
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The High 
School Parent-Teacher 


Association 
Planning for New Mid-Year Members 


By ANNA H. Hayes 


URING January thousands of eighth 
e. ’ and ninth grade pupils are sched- 
~*~  uled to enter senior high school. 
Shall a corresponding number of parents be 
scheduled to join the ranks of the high 
school parent-teacher association? 

Oddly enough, a great percentage of 
loyal, enthusiastic members of elementary 
and junior high parent-teacher associations 
never do become loyal, enthusiastic members 
of the senior high association. Will the 
parents of the incoming class in your high 
school become members this year ? 

Many associations plan especially to at- 
tract and welcome the parents of mid-year 
entrants. One unit planned a reception to 
welcome not only the parents, but the new 
pupils also. The high school seniors joined 
with the parent-teacher association to make 
the party a success. Through the coopera- 
tion of the junior high schools in the dis- 
trict, invitations were sent to pupils and 
parents for the gala event which was held 
two weeks before promotion time. 

The group was ushered into the high 
school gymnasium by seniors, both boys and 
girls, where for half an hour “mixer” games 
were played in an effort to introduce par- 
ents and pupils from the different junior 
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high schools and from different sections of 
the city, most of them strangers to each 
other. Then the bell rang for assembly and 
the entire group moved to the auditorium 
where, after a welcome given by the prin- 
cipal of the school, parent-teacher members, 
fathers and mothers, explained the value of 
membership in the parent-teacher associa- 
tion. Then followed two brief “cooperation” 
talks by a boy and a girl from the senior 
class. 

Group music completed the program and 
after a brief tour of the building, ably con- 
ducted by “scouts,” cake and coffee were 
served in the gymnasium. Of the 700 honor 
guests, 359 were parents and more than 200 
of them joined the association before the 
evening was over. Isn’t it worth trying? 





A Simple Question 


CORRESPONDENT tells about a little 

boy who, seeing a glass eye in a shop 
window asked what it was, and being told, 
inquired if people could see with false eyes. 
He was told that they couldn’t. 

A day or two later he wished to know 
whether people could eat with false teeth, 
and was told that they could. 

“Then, if people can eat with false 
teeth,” he said, “why can’t they see with 
false eyes?” 

That’s one of those devastatingly simple 
questions for which it would take the 
worried parent a long time to find an an- 
swer suited to the young inquirer. 

—Hope Chest. 
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The Next Step— 


Money 
Management 


By WILLIAM L. STODDARD 


HE next step ahead in the public 
schools is to teach children how to 
manage the money which the edu- 
cation of the school, both in theory and in 
practice, teaches them to earn. It is a harsh 
statement to make, but it is broadly true 
that the public schools have fallen down by 
not supplying their pupils with a basic back- 
ground of economics. Economic thought 
and teaching have, of course, entered into 
the textbooks and courses of ‘study. Eco- 
nomics as a formal subject is offered in high 
schools here and there. But economics as a 
“backbone,” either of the curriculum or of 
special courses of study, has hitherto not 
been taught. 

Economics is popularly known as the 
“dismal science.” The reason for this is 
that- it has been taught from the point of 
view of theory rather than from the point 
of view of practice. It has not been taught 
by the “case method.”’ It has not been re- 
lated to actual life and actual living pur- 
poses. 

About three years ago the public school 
system of Brookline, Massachusetts, estab- 
lished a department of Economic Education 
and began to teach pupils economics by the 
case method. Instead of beginning with 
theory, they began with the five cents or a 
quarter of a dollar in the student’s pocket. 
They taught him where it came from and, 


more important, what he could do with it. . 


Thus, for the first time in the history of 
the country, economics as a definite and 
practical subject was introduced in a school 
curriculum. 

The Council on Economic Education was 
organized early in 1930 as a non-profit 
corporation to promote in the public schools 
the idea of education of this type. For the 
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first two or three years its program is pur- 
posely limited to the State of Massachusetts 
and New England, but so eager has been 
the interest to know about this subject that 
inquiries have come from all over the coun- 
try. 

The so-called Brookline system, under the 
direction of Miss Florence Barnard, repre- 
sents today the most advanced practice in 
money management teaching. The follow- 
ing statement from Miss Barnard will in- 
terest every parent and teacher: 


“Starting with the wee tots in the kinder- 
garten, where care in the use of things, and 
ways to ‘save Daddy’s dollars’ and to ‘save 
for Brookline’ are encouraged, the course 
on through the high school provides a 
weekly opportunity for discussing economic 
subject-matter in a way suited to the chil- 
dren’s age and understanding, and pertain- 
ing to civic as well as to personal affairs. 
Here they learn from observation instead of 
books, from personal experience and current 
events rather than from theories which may 
or may not be outworn. ; 


“By making interesting the importance 
and results of conserving minutes and pen- 
nies, there is being cultivated an economic 
consciousness—a sense of the value of both 
time and money—while systematic saving 
and regular depositing in the school bank 
are not only resulting in good habit forma- 
tion, but are making impressive the possi- 
bilities of large accumulation from even the 
smallest amounts. Promptness and concen- 
tration on the work at hand are associated 
with the thought of pleasant tasks to fol- 
low. 


“Budgeting begins in the fifth grade. 
Discrimination between the greater and the 
lesser values, and habits of accurate ac- 
counting can be developed with least diffi- 
culty at this early age. 


“The budget formula adopted in Brook- 
line brings all the uses of money under the 


‘three headings: Save, Give, and Have. The 


last is subdivided into the topics Needs and 
Wishes in the grades, and Necessities and 
Betterments in the budget used in the high 
school and by adults, both parents and teach- 
ers. The order of these three uses of money 
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is stressed for the sake of steering away 
from the natural inclination to have first. 
The importance of daily entry of expendi- 
tures is emphasized as a time saver and to 
insure accuracy. 


“Little by little the children are led to 
see that the careful consideration of what 
constitutes a ‘need’ prevents waste of money 
in making purchases, and that every penny 
or dollar saved there can be turned to better 
account for saving, giving, and the gratifi- 
cation of ‘wishes.’ 

“Another feature of this training is the 
balancing or comparing of the amount saved 
with the amount used to gratify wishes. 
Each may be a check upon the other, pre- 
venting a hoarding tendency on the one 
hand, and extravagance on the other. 


“The approach to budgeting is made 
through experimenting rather than plan- 
ning, for to be a good planner one must 
first be a good observer. Observation of the 
fundamental principles underlying money 
management leads directly to an under- 
standing of the different standards of living 
as presented in the high school. Here the 
terms ‘existence’ and ‘growth’ take the place 
of ‘low’ and ‘high’ standards, as commonly 
used by economists, for they make more 
vivid to the mind of youth what may be 
considered the real life values. 


“The existence standard includes material 
needs only. The growth standard includes 
saving, which eliminates worry and want— 
or fear of want—from the future and sub- 
stitutes peace of mind and increasing plenty ; 
giving, which develops the altruistic spirit 
and a most essential character quality ; and 
the betterments, which include as sub-topics 
education and recreation. 


“It will be noted that betterments sug- 
gest not only growth or development physi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually, but the 
profitable use of leisure time. Education for 
leisure, one of the greatest problems in this 
modern day, can be tied up effectively with 
education in the wise use of money; for 
when all is said and done, money manage- 
ment and life management go hand in hand, 
the former determining the latter to a very 
great extent.” 
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The “Teacher” and Two of her Pupils 


TEACHERS 


By Mary MULLEN 


I longed to be a teacher 
Years ago when very young ; 
I had heard them often quoted, 
And their ardent praises sung. 


I am something of a teacher, 
Though I haven’t a degree ; 
But my teaching is so different 


And all of it is free. 


I teach my pupils early . 
How to count their small pink toes, 
And pat-a-cake for Daddy, 
And tell how the moo-cow goes. 


And later on I teach them 

How to walk, and talk, and play ; 
And what is just the nicest 

And politest thing to say. 


Still later on big lessons 

That will fit them well for life— 
But I am not a teacher, really, 

Just a mother and a wife. 





The Council on Economic Education is 
ready to serve individuals and groups of the 
general community who are anxious to 
know about this type of education. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Council at 
24 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Training Our Children 


For Study Groups and Parent-Teacher Associations 


Rewards 


REWARD of one 
rd kind or another 
*/% acts as one of 
the most powerful incentives to action that 
has yet been devised by philosophers or by 
their more worldly brethren. Parents and 
teachers, too, rely on rewards for three rea- 
sons: first, in the hope that the use of a re- 
ward will do away with the necessity for cer- 
tain types of punishment which are sinking 
into disrepute ; second, to show fitting appre- 
ciation of accomplishment; and third, to 
encourage the child who remembers recent 
rewards to further good behavior. We must 
admit that parents’ expectations have not 
been wholly in vain. In many instances the 
reward has exactly the effect that it is meant 
to have. For this reason, if for no other, it 
deserves to be considered, for we are natu- 
rally ready to accept something that “works” 
without worrying too much over possible 
after-effects. 


Why Give Rewards? 


‘6 TP EWARD” is a big term—it means any- 
Riting from a brief nod of approval to 
an automobile ; it means extra privileges and 
freedom from duties ; it may even mean the 
far-distant hope of peace and happiness in 
another world. 

In the training of the small child there 
are many occasions when active guidance is 
essential. For the child’s good he must in 
some way be dissuaded from following his 
chosen line of action, and be led into a way 
of behaving that the adult knows is wiser. 
How this redirection is accomplished de- 
pends upon the ideas, impulses and previous 
training of the parent or teacher. Some 
think that children learn best through their 
own mistakes, so that the law of natural 
consequences may operate. Fortunately or 
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unfortunately, the law 
sometimes fails to oper- 
ate. There are times, also, 
when the child must be protected from nat- 
ural consequences which are out of propor- 
tion to his naughtiness. Some parents believe 
in waiting until a crisis occurs, and then, to 
impress the child, they inflict a punishment 
which is as closely as possible related to the 
fault and intended therefore to prevent its 
recurrence. To discuss this procedure at 
length would lead us away from the subject 
of rewards and into a consideration of pun- 
ishments, for which rewards are so often in- 
tended to substitute. 

A reward is, then, a tangible expression 
of approval for desirable action. If parents 
were ingenious enough to keep the reward 
entirely on this basis, the problem would be 
less complex than it often becomes, though 
it is better of course to teach even a very 
young child to look for his satisfaction in 
the doing rather than after or because of 
the deed done. 

We often excuse the use of rewards in 
training the small child on the plea that the 
little one thinks in concrete terms and can- 
not understand the subtler motives that a 
more mature mind can grasp. The little 
one’s memory is brief and he must see im- 
mediate and clear results; so we give him 
a piece of chocolate when at two-and-a-half 
or three he eats his spinach without grum- 
bling. We expect by this plan to teach him 
that eating spinach is accompanied, or, at 
least, is directly followed by pleasant con- 
sequences. Our hope is that sooner or later 
he will learn to eat the spinach without 
protest because of a lingering pleasant asso- 
ciation that outlives even the memory of the 
chocolate. As he grows older, we may hope 
to substitute a badge, a chevron, or a gold 
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star to take the place of an actual present, 
and we also hope that the little boy will 
learn to wait for the reward instead of de- 
manding it at once. The older the child 
grows the more confused the issue becomes. 


Rewards Merge Into Bribes 


ARY at twelve can be induced to tidy 

her room and put her things in order 
because, when she has finished, her mother 
will permit her to go to the movies. This 
would be a reward for a deed accomplished. 
Next week, however, it may be the hope of 
a similar treat that will encourage Mary to 
tidy her room, whereas if she had no pros- 
pect of immediate reward, she would be less 
likely to see the task through to completion. 
Gradually she might go further and demand 
an agreement or, at any rate, a promise of 
reward before undertaking a chore. A re- 
ward can so quickly merge into a bribe that 
the unwary parent often finds himself with 
a sordid form of bargaining on his hands 
without quite realizing how it developed. 
The child has the power of holding out for 
higher and higher returns as the job. be- 
comes irksome, or she can lose interest in 
the reward and accordingly refuse to merit 
it altogether, preferring to neglect the job. 
An even more serious consequence of work- 
ing on the reward basis is that the giving of 
a reward tends to take away the fun of the 
achievement for which it is given. No boy, 
for example, who delights in outdoor play, 
needs an additional reward for going skat- 
ing. Only the bitter pill needs a liberal 
sugar coating to make it palatable. 

Let us consider Mary and her problem 
once more. There is nothing in the movie 
or any other reward that helps build up in 
Mary an attitude of satisfaction in the task 
itself. Her goal is entirely apart from the 
work, which is a pity, for it might have 
been possible to interest her in the value of 
the job itself. The more this attitude can 
be developed, the less we shall need to 
counteract the grossly materialistic effects 
of always working for the prize. In the 
long run the only races worth while are 
those in which we engage for the sake of 
the running. The prize is no doubt impor- 
tant, but the prize is, after all, only the 
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valuation which someone else puts on our 
effort, rather than the estimate we ourselves 
put upon it. 


Other Effects of Rewards 


NE reason for the tremendous popu- 

larity of rewards as a device for in- 
suring behavior which the parent wishes to 
encourage is that the particular conduct is 
much more in line with the parent’s idea of 
what the child should do than it is a part 
of the child’s own wish and _ interest. 
Mother decides, for example, that six-year- 
old Tommy must come to the table with 
his hands freshly washed. There is nothing 
in the nature of washed hands or in the 
eating situation which makes it imperative, 
as far as the child himself is concerned, for 
him to wash his hands, and so in order to 
encourage this habit, the mother offers a 
reward for its successful accomplishment 
over a period of time. Unless the child be- 
comes so accustomed to washing his hands 
that it becomes as much a part of his daily 
routine as putting on his shoes and stock- 
ings, the reward is likely to become inef- 
fective and there will be a struggle in spite 
of the fact that a promise has been made to 
the child. Or if the mother’s concern has 
aroused the child’s resistance, no* reward 
will be great enough to overcome this, be- 
cause of the fact that the child is being in 
a measure forced’ to do what is wished of 
him. 

The promise of a reward may act as 
coercion and may make the performance 
even more uncertain than if no reward has 
been projected into the picture. When the 
child is really ready to absorb certain pro- 
cedure into his daily life, when it becomes 
part of his own idea of fitness and reason- 
ableness, no reward is necessary. It is when 
the parent feels very strongly that a certain 
kind of action is desirable before the child 
is ready to accept it that the reward is called 
into action as an aid. 

Rewards have often been likened to 
crutches, just as punishments have been 
likened to medicine—as aids, to reestablish 
health and strength when something has 
interfered with normal functioning. Quite 
apart from the fact that rewards are so 
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often artificial and ineffective, a wholesome 
development of powers and skills ought not 
to need crutches to lean on—we learn to 
walk by walking, little by little gaining 
strength, confidence, and agility, not by first 
using and later discarding a cane or a 
crutch. So it is wise to begin with our 
youngest learners, not relying on such de- 
vices as rewards to secure desired ends, but 
establishing a foundation on which the chil- 
dren gradually build, and from which they 
learn necessary conformity to civilized adult 
standards. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. A six-year-old child is very much interested 
in a class in rhythms to which she goes on 
Saturday mornings. Her mother has told her 
that unless she conforms to certain standards 
of behavior throughout the week she will not 
be permitted to go. Is this a legitimate use of 
rewards? 

2. Is the parent’s genuine interest and plea- 
sure in a child’s progress to be considered a 
reward on the part of the child and should 
parental enthusiasm be curbed to avoid spoiling 
the child? 


3. Is it ever legitimate to offer a child money 
for the accomplishment of disagreeable house- 
hold tasks? 

4. A five-year-old child was a persistent bed- 
wetter. The physician recommended a chart with 
gold stars and black stars—the gold to be 
awarded for dry nights and the black to mark 
the wet ones. Is this a reward and is it a de- 
vice to be recommended ? 

5. At what age can one expect a small child 
to derive satisfaction from “doing” rather than 
to draw all his satisfaction from a reward for 
“having done?” 

REFERENCES 

“The Child From One to Six,’ Chapter 2, 
by Ada Hart ‘Arlitt, McGraw-Hill Co., 1930. 
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“The Management of Young Children,” Chap- 
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This’ is the fifth in a series of articles for 
study groups on the general topic: Training 
Our Children, sponsored by Dr. Ada Hart Ar- 
litt, chairman of committee on Parent Educa- 
tion of the National Congress. Other articles 
will follow.—EpiTor. 
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TEACHERS’ HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


Watch the ventilation of classrooms. 

Secure more even temperature in build- 
ings. 

Eat wholesome food—even at lunch time! 

Take time for pleasant exercise. 

Don’t overload with homework and 
“courses.” 

Form stimulating contacts. 

Do a reasonable day’s work. 

Sleep the number of hours you need. 

Laugh every day. 

DON’T WORRY.. 

—San Francisco Teachers’ Bulletin. 





ISS MARY L. LEATH, chairman of the committee on Kindergarten Extension, is one of the newer 
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Building Character in a Baby 


By Mar JoHNsoN CorRWIN 


CIENCE has re- 
ys cently made the 
.e statement that 
babies at birth have no in- 
telligence. We know that 
at birth a baby’s nerve end- 
ings do not yet reach the 
skin. Without intelligence 
and with undeveloped 
nerve endings, a baby is 
a very poor subject for 
character building during 
the first few weeks of its 
existence. In a remarkably 
short time, however, a baby 
begins to notice its sur- 
roundings. It becomes 
more than a mouth. Then 
its training for character 
should begin in real earnest. 

One of the first sensations a baby recog- 
nizes is that of hunger. One of the first 
things it knows about the outside world is 
the source of its food supply. In the begin- 
ning the mother or nurse is recognized as 
a bringer of food. Later on the baby looks 
to this same source for comfort, for varia- 
tion of monotony, and for 
pleasure. 

At the age when the tiny 
mite of humanity begins to 
learn that crying brings some- 
one to its crib, character build- 
ing should be under way. 

A baby cries for only a very 
few natural causes. A cry of 
hunger is a peculiar, natural 
cry that mothers and nurses 
easily recognize. There is an- 
other familiar cry that indi- 
cates discomfort or pain. A 
baby seldom cries from fear. 
The baby has only two natural fears, the 
fear of a loud or unusual noise and the fear 
of falling. All other fears are acquired from 
observing that emotion in others. 
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The most damaging cry 
to a baby’s character is the 
spoiled cry. It is the cry 
that makes the baby the 
tyrant of the household. It 
is the cry that makes the 
lives of parents a burden. 
A baby should not be al- 
lowed to express itself thus. 
It should not be rewarded 
for crying in this man- 
ner. A reward for being 
naughty encourages 
naughtiness. A_ baby 
should, instead, be re- 


warded for being good. 


© H. Armstrong Roberts % 
Rewarding a Good Baby 


Unnecessary crying 
should be discouraged. A baby that learns 
that he can obtain what he desires by such 
an easy method as crying for it early becomes 
a spoiled child. Parents submit to him in 
order to avoid an unpleasant scene. The 
child becomes a bully or at least very selfish. 
He has no consideration for others. When 
he becomes an adult, if he continues to act in 
this way, he will attempt to 
get what he wants by losing 
his temper or by talking peo- 
ple into giving him his desires. 
He will be the kind of person 
who avoids earning what he 


gets. 
® 


A baby should be taught 
initiative. He should have 
his creative instinct de- 
veloped. When he receives a 
new toy he should be allowed 
to discover its use and value 
without help. If given a ball, he should learn 
for himself that it will roll and bounce. If 
given a jack-in-the-box, he should discover 
how it works. When an adult shows a baby 
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how to play with toys he destroys original- 
ity-and initiative. A baby should early ex- 
perience the joy of discovery and the plea- 
sure that comes from doing things himself. 


® 


Many babies are denied training for 
leadership because they are not allowed to 
amuse themselves. A baby soon has his own 
way of playing. An adult should not in- 
trude upon his plans for doing things. 4 
baby who is allowed to carry out his own 
plans in play is getting training in leader- 
ship. An adult who is constantly amusing 
a baby is teaching him that life is a place 
where he is amused. He will be the kind 
of child that never knows what to play or 
what to do when left to amuse himself. He 
will be the kind of adult that cannot enjoy 
an evening at home before the fireplace, but 
instead demands a round of excitement. 


® 


A baby should be taught to make the 
most of his surroundings. He should not be 
given expensive toys. Most toys bought for 
babies are bought because some adult likes 
them. A baby is content with a string of 
spools, an empty talcum box, a block, or a 
ball. Much money is spent for babies’ toys 
that should be put into the bank for educa- 
tion later on. A baby should learn to play 
with and observe the simple objects around 
him, first indoors, then out of doors. Obser- 
vation and the study of surroundings de- 
velop the power of giving attention. This 
later helps the child and the adult to suc- 
cess. 

The few easily cleaned toys of the baby 
should have a definite place when not in use. 
As early as possible the baby should learn 
where to get his toys and where to place 
them when he is through with them. He 
should be taught neatness and orderliness. 
This character trait tends toward efficiency 
and responsibility in later life. The baby 
should not be taught to be a dependent, 
helpless person. 

When the baby becomes old enough to eat 
in a high chair, he should learn to come to 
the chair himself to be lifted into it. He 
should not learn to be brought to his meals. 
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When he sees the chair being placed at the 
table he should associate it with his respon- 
sibility to get food, and should assert him- 
self to meet this responsibility. He ‘will be 
forced to meet it during his entire life. 

A child should not be permitted to waste 
time over meals. He should think of the 
high chair as a place in which to eat and 
not a place in which to play. The high chair 
should not be used as a means of keeping 
the baby out of mischief while household 
tasks are being completed. When the baby 
has been given sufficient time to eat, he 
should be taken out of the chair immedi- 
ately, whether he has finished or not. He 
will soon learn to “take opportunity when 
it serves.” 

® 


A baby should be taught to attend to his 
own business. In other words, he should 
not meddle in things that do not belong to 
him. The usual household ornaments and 
appliances should not be removed from his 
reach. He should be taught to leave things 
alone when they are not of his concern. - 


® 


Care should be taken not to develop an 
inferiority complex in the baby. The baby 
should not be frightened into obedience by 
threats and unreasonable punishment. Much 
punishment given to children is given with- 
out the child’s knowledge of the reason for 
it. The helpless child is often punished as 
a vent to an adult’s anger. This results in 
fear and an inferiority complex. The child 
does not know what he should or should 
not do, and he is afraid to do anything. 
Frightening a child sometimes leaves its 
mark upon the life of the adult. An adult 
should not trick a child or scare him in any 


way. 
& 


If a parent keeps his word to a child, the 
child learns to tell the truth and to be hon- 
est. Even a young baby can be trained to 
expect truthfulness in promises. Dishonesty 
is begun in a young child’s life either be- 
cause of fear or because of bad example. 
One of the hardest traits of character to 
change in later child life is dishonesty. 

(Continued on page 319) 
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The Story Hour for Children 


The Man and the Dog” 


By Epwarp W. FRENTZ 


course, could not know, for between real friends of long standing 
*~® there is never any consciousness of a difference in age. 

At first, in the days of the dog’s far-off puppyhood, his master had 
played with him more and at different games, but that was natural. There 
was now an admixture of gray in the black hair about the dog’s muzzle. 
He could not run as he used to do. It was pleasanter to lie in the sun; and 
when he attempted to get up, after lying long, his legs seemed stiff. More- 
over, he could not see so well as he used to, nor hear so readily. 

But how should the dog know that conditions were not the same with 
his master? He, too, had given up his old sports—running and jumping 
and throwing stones; and although he was always busy about the fields or 
in the barn, he now moved sedately. No doubt they were growing old to- 
gether. Poor, simple canine heart, how could it understand that a man at 
thirty is young and a dog at fifteen very old! 

But the man knew, and had long known, although he had said noth- 
ing. It was his wife who mentioned the matter first, and after that spoke 
of it often, and dwelt upon it with a growing insistence that ended at last in 
the definite declaration, “You must!” and when a man is thirty and has a 
new wife, he finds it hard to ignore a declaration as definite as that. 

This it was that had got the man up so early—and after a sleepless 
night. The rays of the sun still slanted at a long angle to the earth, and the 
birds were in the full tide of their morning chorus when he crept down the 
stairs. 

The dog lay in his accustomed place, by the hearth in the kitchen, and 
was already awake; for the old sleep lightly. His greeting to his master was 
a quiet thump, thump of his tail on the floor. He got up stiffly and fol- 
lowed him out into the morning sun. 

The man rested his hand on the dog’s head a moment and stroked his 
ears. Then he said, “Come, Nep, old fellow, come with me,” and started 
down across the dewy fields toward the pond. 

There was a boat on the shore. In it the man placed a large rock, which 
he brought, with some exertion, from the bank; and round the rock he tied 
a rope that he drew from the locker in the stern. Then he got into the boat 
and took up the oars. The dog, meanwhile, sat watching him, unknowing, 
yet never questioning; trustful, confiding, and content; and when the man 


x rad HE dog was old, but the man was still young. This the dog, of 
Fs 





*This story has been selected by Dr. Randall J. Condon from “The Great Conquest— 
Book IV of the Atlantic Readers,” copyright 1927, Little, Brown and Company. It is republished 


from the Youth’s Companion, with grateful acknowledgments to Perry Mason and Company 
and to the author, Edward W. Frentz. 
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called and patted the seat in front of him, the dog got in and sat quietly in 
the stern. 

The pond was a pool of quicksilver, reflecting all the summer morn- 
ing beauty of earth and sky. Not a breath of wind stirred it, no ripple 
marred the definition of the picture photographed on its sensitive surface. 

Glancing over his shoulder now and then, the man set his course for 
a point near the lower end of the pond, where the shore, except for one little 
cove, was steep and high. He was heading for “Corey’s Hole,” close under 
the shelving bank, the deepest spot in the pond. 

The boat came to a standstill, and the man drew in his oars. He turned 
and looked long at the old dog, and spoke a few words to him, gently. The 
dog’s tail thumped an answer. Then the man groped behind him on the 
floor of the boat till his hand touched the rope he had tied round the rock. 
He drew it forward, made a noose in the end of it, and stood up to slip it 
over the dog’s head. 

The dog, still trustful, never questioning, with no thought in his mind 
but that which had governed all his life—the wish to do his master’s will— 
the dog, too, stood up, and unexpectedly stepped forward. It changed the 
trim of the boat and disturbed the man’s balance. He tried to regain it, set 
his foot accidentally upon an oar, slipped, and in a moment was over the 
side. It was a scant twenty yards to the shore, but when one cannot swim, 
twenty yards means death as surely as two hundred. 


In the same instant the dog’s paws were on the gunwale. He yelped 
once, and plunged. Ten feet away a head and two clutching hands appeared. 
The dog started toward them, but before he got there they were gone. 
Uttering little whining yelps, he swam in a circle until, once again, the head 
and clutching hands appeared. This time they were nearer. By springing 
forward in the water, the dog managed to fasten his teeth in a sleeve; and 
at once, when he felt that his hold was firm, he started for the shore. 

The drag of the man’s weight drew the dog’s head down, but love and 
loyalty and the dire need quickened his blood and gave him for the moment 
something of his old-time strength. He stiffened his neck and raised his head 
higher and blew the water from his nostrils, and kept on. 

Even the few necessary yards were slow, killing work. The man hung 
dead upon him—a log, a raft of sand, a coal barge; and the only engine to 
move it was a dog’s old, decrepit, but faithful heart. 

The man, after his first wild terror, made an effort to help. He tried 
to paddle with his free arm and to kick with his legs, but it was of little 
service. The dog’s breath came in shorter and shorter catches, till it was a 
succession of heart-breaking gasps. Once, when they were almost within 
reach of the shore, the dog’s teeth tore out of the old sleeve, and the man 
went under; but when he came up, a black head touched his elbow and a 
firm grip took him by the shoulder. 

Inch by inch they made it—ten feet, eight feet, six, five—till at last, 
when the man’s breath was a mere sobbing gasp and the dog’s a frantic, 
instantaneous snatch at the air, the man’s feet grated on the gravel, and he 
stumbled forward, fell upon his face in the sand, and lay still. 
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But the dog, crawling slowly till he could drag himself far enough up 
the sloping beach to get his head out of water, did not stop even then. He 
crept on until he reached his master’s side; and with little coaxing, sym- 
pathetic whines, began to lick the man’s hands and face. 

As the years passed, old Nep went less often into the sunny dooryard 
and kept more closely to his snug corner by the hearth; but no harsh word 
ever reached him, and no touch but a caress. And when at last, in the time 
of apple blossoms, they bore him to his resting place in the orchard, it was 
to a grave wet by tears that were unashamed. 


Keep the Children Well 


By May E. Forry 


itH colds and other sicknesses prevalent, 

W it is important to keep the child up to par 

physically. Attention to good health habits 

will help to keep the body in good condition. 

Plenty of sleep with windows open, proper food 

served regularly, plenty of water, and play in the 
fresh air and sunshine are all important. 

If the children have not been getting cod-liver 
oil, it is wise to begin its use now. It helps to take 
the place of sunshine, which is not as plentiful 
», during the short winter days as it should be. And 
one hour of winter sunshine has only one-sixth as 
many health-giving rays as an hour of summer sun- 
shine. * * * * * a? « 












Cod-liver oil has two vitamins which are 
important for the growing child. The one 
we call D helps to build bones and teeth, 
and A promotes growth, stimulates the ap- 
petite and digestion, and has a very healing 
effect upon the air passages of the throat, 
nose, and lungs. It prevents colds entirely, 
or makes them less severe. Egg yolk, green 
vegetables, and whole milk are additional 
preventatives. * * * * 

For the child from one to six years, three teaspoons of cod-liver oil daily 
is recommended. This may be given before or after meals, whenever it seems 
to interfere least with the appetite. Give one of the standard brands, flavored 
or unflavored. Give the reinforced, emulsified or malted varieties only upon 
advice of your physician. Plain cod-liver oil is a food just as butter-fat is. The 
variations are medicines and so should be given only under a physician’s orders. 
—Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


© Boyer 
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Motion Pictures . 


By EvizApetH K. Kerns 
Associate National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 





Classification 


A—Adult. Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 
F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 
of twelve years of age and over. 
J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 
W—W esterns, recommended for the family. 


*—Especially recommended. 


A—Good. B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 


R—RATING 





] 


Title 





* Recommended because of thrilling air scenes—otherwise unwholesome. 
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Class Stars Producer Reels 

A_ Big Money A Eddie Quillan Pathé 6 
A Billy the Kid A Kay Johnson-J. M. Brown Metro-Gold.-Mayer 1i 
A Cobb Goes A-Fishing F-J Rice Sportlight Pathé 1 
B- College Lovers F Marian Nixon-Jack Whiting First National 6 
A Costello Case, The F Tom Moore-Lola Lane Sono Art-World ; 
Wide 7 

A Dublin and Nearby F Burton Holmes Travelogue Metro-Gold.-Mayer 1 
A Ebony Shrine F-J Scenes in Guatemala Pathé 1 
A Escape A Gerald Du Maurier R. K. O. 8 
A Fall to Arms, A F Louise Fazenda-Max Davidson R. K. O. 2 
A Follow the Leader F Ed Wynn Para. Fam. Lasky 8 
A Gliding F-J Rice Sportlight Pathé 1 
A Go to Blazes F Charlie Murray-Geo. Sidney Universal 2 
A Headin’ North F Bob Steele-Barbara Ludy Tiffany 6 
A Hell’s Angels ' A James Hall-Ben Lyon United Artists 11 
A High C’s F-J Charlie Chase Metro-Gold.-Mayer 3 
A High Steppers F-J Rice Sportlight Pathé 1 
A Just Imagine F E! Brendel Fox 10 
A Jennie Lind A Grace Moore-Reginald Denny Metro-Gold.-Mayer 7 
A Kismet F Otis Skinner First National 10 
A Laughter A Nancy Carroll Par. Fam. Lasky 8 
A Let’s Talk Turkey F-J Modern Turkey Columbia Pict. 1 
A Lightnin’ F Will Rogers Fox 9 
A’ Man to Man F Phillips Holmes-Grant Mitchell Warner Bros. 7 
A Men Without Law F Buck Jones Columbia 6 
A Min and Bill A Marie Dressler-Wallace Beery Metro-Gold.-Mayer 6 
A Murder A English Picture-English Cast British Int. s 
A_ River’s End F Charles Bickford-Evalyn Knapp Warner Bros. 6 
A_ Self-Defense F-J Rice Sportlight Pathé 1 
A_ Silver Horde, The A Evelyn Brent-Louis Wolheim R. K. O. 7 
A Sin Takes a Holiday A Constance Bennett-Basil Rathbone  Pathé 9 
A_ Story Book Parade F-J Children Singing and Dancing Para. Fam. Lasky 1 
A Sweet Kitty Bellairs F Claudia Dell-Ernest Torrence First National 7 
B Swing High F Helen Twelvetrees Pathé 7 
A Third Alarm, The F James Hall-Anita Louise Tiffany 6 
A Three Live Ghosts F Robert Montgomery-Joan Bennett United Artists 6 
A Tol’able David A Richard Cromwell-Joan Peers Columbia Pict. 7 
B_ Utah Kid, The J Tom Sanschi-Dorothy Sebastian Tiffany 5 
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THE GRIST MILL 


oO 
Choosing a Job in Today’s World 


T is quite probable that there is no 
. oo problem confronting youth 
* % more perplexing than that of voca- 
tional adjustment. Under normal condi- 
tions it is not easy for an individual to de- 
termine what his aptitudes are, or how to 
apply his talents or capacities to earning a 
living. Recent fundamental changes in the 
industrial and economic structure of the 
world have enormously increased the diff- 
culties of this task. 

The innumerable applications of machin- 
ery to tasks hitherto committed to hands, 
coupled with the rapid development of mer- 
gerships, seem for the present almost to have 
closed doors of approach to individual un- 
dertakings. Boys who formerly might have 
hoped as men to be in control of small busi- 
nesses of their own—whether in retail or 
wholesale trade, or in manufacturing or 
other industrial activity—must now look 
across a world in which the chain store, cen- 
tralized manufacturing, and merged institu- 
tions promise almost entirely to control 
their respective fields. 

While the professions are to a less degree 
subject to this modern trend, even these are 
being touched by the same influences which 
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are at work in the trades and commercial 
occupations. This change has come upon 
the world so suddenly that young people 
have been left to a large extent to meet the 
problem for themselves. Parents and citi- 
zens of middle or later life are not alto- 
gether conscious of the magnitude of the 
problem. Even our educational institutions 
are failing in a large measure to meet the 
responsibilities which the situation implies. 


Oo 


One may best get a grasp of the charac- 
ter of this problem of vocational adjustment 
by discussing with a few of his young 
friends their aspirations and plans for the 
future. He will find that youth is seriously 
baffled before what has always been one of 
youth’s major problems, but has now be- 
come one of greatly increased difficulty. The 
girls and boys, particularly the latter, be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and twenty-one, 
who are giving anxious consideration to this 
problem of finding the right niche in life, 
are unquestionably in the enormous major- 
ity. Few of them are so fortunate as to have 
indicated either by natural inclination or 
by some attendant situations in their lives 
what the answer to the question should be. 
Industry itself, so absorbed in making its 
own adjustments to the new order, seems to 
have found vety limited opportunity to help 
those who have not yet made their decisions. 
The homes and the schools seem, as already 
stated, not to have approached the situation 
with a full understanding of the require- 
ments of youth. They seem not altogether 
to appreciate that employment conditions 
have so radically changed that youth is 
meeting conditions for which it is itself 
not responsible, although both schools and 
homes seem at times to blame young people 
if they do not as readily find their places 
as young persons formerly did. 

The youth of the ages indicated are hav- 
ing less and less chance to know at first hand 
the attractions and rewards of any given oc- 
cupation. In the more simple industrial 


order of a few decades ago, there was suffi- 


cient contact with industry to make possible 
the forming of judgments on the part of 
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young men as to the occupations that would 
give promise of being agreeable and profit- 
able. This is no longer true. A high wall 
of complex organization is raised between 
the army of prospective workers and the 
occupations which they may enter. 


Oo 


It would not be true to say that no effort 
whatever is being made toward the solution 
of this problem. Some of our schools and 
colleges have instituted departments of vo- 
cational guidance; continuation schools are 
serving to aid those who make an early en- 
trance into industry; some of the more 
progressive industries, through their per- 
sonnel and training departments, are mak- 
ing earnest and effective effort to adjust the 
new worker to his employment. Individual 
homes by the tens of thousands are striving 
in all the ways they can to help son and 
daughter find their places in the world’s 
work. With all these activities, however, 
the problem remains complex and constantly 
changing. Instead of becoming easier of 
solution, it would appear that invention and 
industrial organization are moving so rap- 
idly that the situation is constantly assum- 
ing new and more difficult phases. 

No one will deny the importance of hav- 
ing the individual find, if possible, that 
particular field of work where he is best 
adapted to serve—the one in which he is 
most likely to find satisfaction and happi- 


ness. It is true, of course, that adjustment 
to life involves the acceptance of some con- 
ditions that one does not like, along with 
those which one finds acceptable. It is true, 
too, that a youth who finds himself in an 
occupation that promises financial security 
will usually come to accept with little con- 
cern those elements of the situation which 
are less pleasant. A man will find content- 
ment in his job if it affords him and his 
family reasonable comfort and assurance of 


future support. 


The problem is altogether too large to be 
solved by any one agency. It is one that 
must be approached with as great an under- 
standing as possible of the requirements of 
society, of the new conditions which obtain 
in our industrial and economic life, and with 
abounding sympathy for the point of view 
of those young people who must find their 
places and play their parts in a world which 
they did not create. The whole subject is 
of such commanding interest to citizens, 
parents, teachers, and youth that it should 
find a large place in the discussions and 
plans of all parent-teacher associations, and 
of all other institutions that are attempting 
to bring the young people who are approach- 
ing the cares and responsibilities of adult 
life into the most harmonious adjustment 
that can be secured. 

—Payson SmITH. 





tically all fields of work.” 


Protection. 





Why Vocational Guidance? 


“The professions, business, and industry are constantly increasing 
in technicality, complexity and specialization.” 


“The need for vocational preparation has been greatly emphasized 
in recent years by the increasing numbers of people to be assimilated 
in vocational life, by the ever-widening range of occupations to be con- 
sidered by each individual, and by rapid changes in occupations in prac- 


—From the Report of the Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Child Labor, White House Conference on Child Health and 
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The Kindergartner’s Creed 


By RANDALL J. ConpoNn 


“Kindergartner’s Creed” written in 

Helena, Montana, in November, 1903, 
during my second year as superintendent of 
schools of the city. A month before, at the 
organization meeting of the Helena Kinder- 
garten Council, I had suggested that all 
members of the Council attempt to express 
in the form of a creed their conception of 
the kindergarten, its ideals, purpose, and 
place in the education of little children. 
Duplicate copies of these creeds were to be 
sent to each member of the Council, for con- 
sideration at the next meeting. 

On November 16, 1903, with all mem- 
bers of the Council present, a vote was 
taken and the creed that I had written re- 
ceived a majority of the votes cast. Only 
after its adoption did the members of the 
Council know who had written the creed 
that they had selected as best expressing 
kindergarten ideals. 

The creed has been accepted by kinder- 
gartners everywhere as a fitting expression 
of their work and ideals. It has been dis- 
tributed in many training schools as a part- 
ing gift to graduates. It hangs on the wall 
of one of Dr. Grenfell’s kindergartens in 
Labrador. It may be found in kindergartens 
in India, China, Japan, and New Zealand. 
It has been translated into Spanish for use 
in South America and Mexico. No copy 
has ever been sold, but it has been freely 
given to all who expressed a desire for it. 

I read this creed at the Education Con- 
ference during the National Convention in 
Denver as my tribute to the place and im- 
portance of the kindergarten in the educa- 
tion of all children. In response to many 
requests it is now printed in Cu1Lp WEL- 
FARE with this explanation as to its origin. 

The Council had taken for its motto for 
the year in which the creed was written 
Froebel’s words, ‘Come let us live with our 
children.” These words and the ideals 
which I have attempted to express in the 
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[ my files I have the first draft of the 


- 


creed have been my guide in all the educa- 
tional work which I have done both before 
and since the creed was written. I now pass 
them on to the parents and teachers of 
America, in the hope that they may help to 
guide them in their dealings with the chil- 
dren in the homes and schools of the nation. 


The Kindergartner’s Creed 


I BELIEVE in little children as the most precious 
gift of heaven to earth. I believe that they have 
immortal souls, created in the image of God, 
coming forth from Him and to return to Him. 
I believe that in every child are infinite possi- 
bilities for good or evil and that the kind of 
influence with which he is surrounded in early 
childhood largely determines whether or not the 
budding life shall bloom in fragrance and 
beauty, with the fruit thereof a noble Godlike 
character. 


I BELIEVE it to be the mission of the kinder- 
garten to 


“Step by step lift bad to good; 
Without halting, without rest; 
Lifting better up to best.” 


I BELIEVE in play as the child’s normal effort 
to understand himself through free self-expres- 
sion; and I believe too in work, but work that is 
joyous, and that the joy in the doing comes 
largely from the well-doing. 


I BELIEVE in freedom, but not in license; in 
prompt, cheerfu] obedience; in punctuality, 
regularity, accuracy, industry and application: 
that wisely directed self-activity should result in 
self-control, in self-forgetfulness, in an increas- 
ing desire to choose the good, true and beautiful, 
and to contribute to the happiness of others. 


I BELIEVE in cultivating the intellect and the 
will, but I believe too in soul-culture and that 
out of this cultivation comes the more abundant 
life bringing forth the fruits of the spirit— 
kindness, gentleness, joy, peace, truth, faith, 
hope, love, reverence for God, for each other, 
and for all His lowly creatures. 


I BELIEVE that the white city of God, with its 
river of life and. its tree of life, is the divine 
type of the kindergarten with its life-giving love, 
sunshine and companionship, and its symmetrical 
unfolding of all the beauties of child life— 
physical, mental, moral, spiritual. 


I BELIEve that the work of the kindergarten is 
the holiest and happiest of all earth’s tasks. 


To this work, Father, I believe Thou hast 
called me, and to it I give all that Thou hast 
given to me of insight and wisdom and strength 
and love and gentleness and patience and 
humility. 
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Echoes From Founders Day—1930 


CoMPILED BY Masset K. RAYMOND 
Acting Chairman, National Founders Day Committee 


We Celebrate Founders Day—February 17th 


BECAUSE—school-home cooperation is playing 
a worthy and important part in the life of 
the community ; 

BECAUSE—new school buildings and new 
equipment have enriched the school back- 
ground of many children; 

BECAUSE—teachers and parents have had op- 
portunity to play and laugh and labor to- 
gether; 

BECAUSE—parents have learned to study and 
develop their part in the education of the 
child; 

BECAUSE—children have been given safe and 
hygienic surroundings in which to develop 
healthy and useful minds and bodies; 

BECAUSE—the hearts of teachers have been 
gladdened by friendship and understanding; 
the longing hope of parents has found some 


measure of fulfillment; and the lives of little 
children have been given joy and complete- 
ness; 

BECAUSE—these things have been accom- 
plished through the agency of the parent- 
teacher movement; 

BECAUSE—our gifts will make possible the ex- 
tension of these priceless benefits in our own 
state and throughout our loved land; 

WE GIVE—in grateful recognition of our own 
indebtedness and with the hope that parent- 
teacher loyalty and devotion may develop in 
every community lives abounding in love 
and service. 


Mrs. J. K. PETTENGILL 


President, Michigan Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 





“" HIs is the 
i, . thirty - fourth 
5, Fe anniversary of 


)\i, the founding of the 

, National Congress. 

, Each year since 1910 
|“——: on February 17th we 

RHE have honored our co- 
a ’ founders, Mrs. Alice 
| McLellan Birney 
and Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Hearst. Mrs. David 
O. Mears presented 
the plan for our 
birthday celebration at that time, and since 
then she has served as our national Founders 
Day chairman. It was a fitting tribute to her 
twenty years of devoted service that last 
year our anniversary was so universally ob- 
served and the amount of the free-will offer- 
ing was so generous. $28,539.62 was the 
total gift from the states. One-half of this, 
with the gift of $100 from Mrs. Mears, 
totals $14,369.81, which is being used by 
the National Congress to extend its pro- 
gram of activities into wider fields. The re- 
maining half is kept by the states for their 
own. extension work. 
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New York 
Mrs. Selden Hall, Chairman 


One hundred per cent observance of 
Founders Day: When Mrs. W. H. Bryan 
was serving her first term as president of 
Thurston County she discovered that a 
number of the associations were negligent 
about observing Founders Day, and conse- 
quently were not familiar with either na- 
tional or state parent-teacher history. 

This condition led Mrs. Bryan to appoint 
a county chairman for Founders Day. It 
was the duty of this chairman to aid each 
local association in every possible way to 
prepare programs, that a greater interest in 
parent-teacher work might be created, for it 
is said that “knowledge begets interest.” 

Every county president and every pro- 
gram chairman will agree with me that it 
is a real problem to put on programs that 
are in harmony with parent-teacher ideals 
and at the same time attractive enough to 
hold the attention and interest of all who 
attend the meetings. 

The. idea of making Thurston County 
100 per cent in Founders Day programs 
and gifts was suggested to each association, 
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and the members were thrilled with the 
idea. 

This year, 1930, every association sent in 
a gift, and all had a Founders Day celebra- 
tion. A letter was sent to each association 
in December urging the presidents to ob- 
serve the day and suggesting programs and 
helps. This was followed by a post card in 
January by way of reminder. 

The matter was presented at each county 
convention throughout the year: 


1. In October the county chairman was 
appointed, and the reason for the appoint- 
ment given. 

2. In January a report to date was given 
by the chairman, and the convention body 
was urged to observe the day appropriately. 

3. In April the chairman reported accom- 
plishment of purpose and expressed pleasure 
over local reports received. 

Briefly speaking, we advertised Founders 
Day and its meaning. It paid, and will con- 
tinue to pay in more efficient work for the 
future, for parents and teachers in Thurs- 
ton County have a clearer vision of the his- 
tory and the aims and purposes of our or- 
ganization. 

Mrs. M. G. Porter, Founders Day 


Chairman for Thurston County 


District of Columbia 
Mrs. G. W. Lady 
Mrs. T. H. Young, Chairmen 





The Electrically Lighted Cake 
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Replica of “Child Welfare Magazine” 


The anniversary of the founding of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
was enthusiastically celebrated by the many 
local parent-teacher associations in our state. 
The observance of the day surely promoted 
understanding of the purpose of the found- 
ers, and the importance of the parent- 
teacher movement in the educational and 
home life of our country. Many hundreds 
of children took part in the pageants 
throughout the city that were written in 
several instances by the teachers. 

A father of the Park View Association 
made a replica of the CHILD WELFARE 
MacaéZIngE, six feet high. The front cover 
was on hinges so that the book could be 
opened, and the speakers for the occasion 
stepped out of the pages. An electrically 
lighted cake was another feature of this 
particular gathering, thus carrying out the 
ideals of the state president in making safety 
a part of birthday celebrations. 

District of Columbia Parent-Teacher. 
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Wisconsin 
Mrs. C. E. Hulton, Chairman 
“PARENT-TEACHER VOCABULARY” 


(This Founders Day program demands lead- 
ership and encourages a participating member- 
ship. It was given by a Milwaukee local asso- 
ciation. ) 

A large cake was prepared upon which 
were placed thirty-three candles. Thirty- 
three members gathered in a_half-circle 
about the cake and sang the Founders Day 
Song, “My Tribute,” by Mrs. Milton P. 
Higgins. A tall taper was then lighted and 
given to the organizer of the local unit, who 
lighted the first candle and recited the trib- 
ute to the founders, Alice McLellan Birney 
and Phoebe A. Hearst (see “Candle Light- 
ing Ceremony,” a free leaflet). 

The taper was then passed to the first 
president, who lighted the second candle, 
which symbolized the “Infancy of this 
P. T. A.” The taper was passed to the 
next past president, whose candle sym- 
bolized the “Preschool Age.” Again the 
taper passed from one to the other of the 
next two presidents whose candles sym- 
bolized the “Primary” and “Intermediate” 
stages, and then to the present president 
who lighted the fifth candle, representing 
the balance of the “Elementary Life of This 
P. T. A.” A word from each emphasized 
the outstanding achievement of her year’s 
service. 

The taper again passed to the vice-presi- 
dent, who lighted the sixth candle, which 
stood for the first letter of the alphabet. 
The secretary and treasurer followed in 
turn, and then the taper passed from one 
to another of the half-circle of members— 
fathers, mothers, and teachers. Each lighted 
a candle, named her letter and defined the 
letter in such a manner as to bring out this 
“Parent-Teacher Vocabulary” : 


“A”—stands for Altruism—with no thought of 
personal glory. 


“B”—Benevolence—whose mantle 
thrown around our work. 


“C”—Courtesy—to each other. 


“D”—Divinity—Whose guidance is constantly 
necessary. 


“E”—Efficiency—in every phase of P. T. A. 
work. 
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should be 


“F’’—Faith—which must be ever-abiding and 
stands for faith in the principles of 
P. T. A. policies. 
—Growth—which 
normal. 
“H”—Harmony—as necessary in life as in mu- 
sic. 
“I” —Individuality—developed through service 
in this group. 
“J’’—Justice—assured all groups who abide by 
the National Handbook. 
“K”—Kindness—to all, our Motto. 
“L”—Love—love of parent for child, the mo- 
tive power of P. T. A. work. 
“M”"—Motherhood—the crowning glory of life. 


“N”—Nobility—nobility of character, the main- 
stay of civilization. 


“O”’—Optimism—which turns all skies blue. 
“P”’—_Perseverance—which brings success. 
“Q”—Quality—more necessary than quantity. 


“R”—Recreation—all work and no play make 
Jack a dull boy. 
“S”—Scholarship—with whose 
must keep pace. 


“T”—Tolerance—upon which the. civilization 
of America was founded. 


“U”—Understanding—of one another and of 
our aims. 


“V”—Valor—needed in the battle of life. 
“W”—Welfare—the welfare of our children. © 
“X”—stands for multiplication of our interests. 
“Y”—Youth—the flower of the land. 


“Z”—Zeal—the success of the P. T. A. is in pro- 
portion to the zeal of its members. 


1” 


must be constant and 


standard we 


When the alphabet was completed, there 
remained two candles still unlighted. The 
principal of the school lighted the thirty- 
second candle and gave a short address. 

The thirty-third and last candle was 
lighted by our president with these words: 


“I light this candle to the success of 
the future of our P. T. A. This taper 
represents the inspiration we received 
from the National Congress, and we 
pledge always to keep this light before 
us, and to maintain the high standards 
in parent-teacher wark thus far exempli- 
fied in our group.” 


The last verse of “My Tribute” was 
sung by everyone, the cake was cut and 
coffee served. A child, dressed in P. T. A. 
colors, gold and blue, was stationed in a 
good position to receive the free-will offer- 
ing, which was sent to the state treasurer 
to be shared by the state and national con- 
gresses for extension work. 


. 
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Munnesota 


Mrs. A. L. Nostdal, Chairman 

A novel plan was used by the Washing- 
ton-Jefferson Parent-Teacher Associations 
of Virginia to stimulate interest in the at- 
tendance at their combined Founders Day 
meeting. A few days before the meeting, 
paper oak leaves were given to the pupils 
upon which the notices of the meeting were 
written. These were to be worn until the 
date of the meeting, when their parents 
were to bring them to the school. T'wo oak 
branches were placed at the entrance of the 
gymnasium where the program was held— 
one for each school. 

As the parents came in they were asked 
which school they represented and their 
leaves were hung on that particular tree. 
The per cent of attendance was computed 
on the basis of enrollment. The winning 
school received a birthday cake, and this was 
presented to the principal of the school. 
That the fathers might feel perfectly at 
ease, the committee planned to have the men 
take a prominent part in the program. 

The district chairman explained the 
meaning of Founders Day, after which she 
introduced those assisting in the ceremony, 
who were seated in a semi-circle back of the 
pedestal on which the cake rested. The 
president of the general council lighted the 
tall candle in honor of Mrs. Birney and 
Mrs. Hearst. The chairmen of the local 
units and the principals of the two schools 
followed, each lighting a small candle and 
repeating a line from the Parents Creed. 

Following this ceremony, the birthday of- 
fering was received, a social hour was en- 
joyed, and refreshments were served. (A 
similar plan to stimulate attendance might 
be used by a local association. Varying col- 
ors might be used to represent different 
rooms. ) 
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Some Findings of the 
White House 


Conference 


s the reports to the White House Con- 
ference are studied some startling 
facts and figures stand out: 


“Our annual crime bill is in excess of $16,- 
000,000,000. Our child welfare bill is $5,000,000,- 
000. The crime bill, however, is due to less than 
1,000,000 of our population, while the welfare 
bill is for 50,000,000 youth. Every time we 
‘grow’ a criminal he costs us as much as the 
welfare influence in the lives of 160 normal 
boys.” 


Parent-teacher associations are trying to 
ce ”” . . . 
grow” normal children whose instincts are 
not criminal. 


“Among the children enrolled in the schools 
of the Nation, 382,000 have tuberculosis, and 
$50,000 others are suspicious cases. Approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 school children have weak or 
damaged hearts, and of this number, 375,000 
have serious organic heart disease.” 

“There are more than 300,000 crippled chil- 
dren in the United States. Of these at least 
100,000 need special education.” 

“Among the total school enrollment, more 
than 1,000,000 children between the ages of 5 
and 18 are so defective in speech that they re- 
quire remedial treatment and training. At pres- 
ent less than 60,000 children so handicapped re- 
ceive necessary corrective treatment and train- 
ing. Little attention is given the problem out- 
side of large cities.” 


The Summer Round-Up of the National 
Congress is working to discover and correct 
remediable defects as soon as they appear. 


“The fire hazard in public schools involves 
serious responsibilities to which school author- 
ities in general are not awake.” 

Safety surveys made by parent-teacher 
associations have been discovering and giv- 
ing publicity to schoolhouse hazards. They 
will continue. 


“Of a total of 52.96 per cent, the time devoted 
to music, which ranks first in radio broadcast- 
ing, 33.9 per cent is given over to jazz.” 


The educational possibilities for the radio 
are manifold. Parent-teacher associations 
can help to increase the demand for good 
music, and can help to find a more definite 
plan for broadcasting for the benefit of 
youth. 
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“Are You Training Your 


Child to Be Happy?” 


INE important things for mothers 
N= fathers to remember if they 

want to make a success of the job 
of being parents are listed in a new bulletin 
just issued by the Children’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor under the title 
“Are You Training Your Child to Be 
Happy ?” 

This parents’ guide is a series of 12 very 
simple lessons in child management prepared 
from a manuscript by Blanche C. Weill, 
Ed.D., formerly psychologist with Dr. 
D. A. Thom, director of the habit clinics 
of Boston, and the author of the bureau 
bulletin on Child Management and Habit 
Clinics. Among the subjects treated are 
temper tantrums, lying, jealousy, fear, and 
bad physical habits, with a special lesson on 
the right kind of playthings for children. 


Lesson No. 3—on How Does Your 
Child Get Your Attention?—begins in this 
way: 


Children want attention very much. 
They will do anything to get attention. 


Sometimes they do something bad to get 
attention. 

They are punished. That hurts. But 
they do not like to get no attention at all. 

It is worth the hurt to get attention. 

‘That seems queer, but it is true. 

Many children do naughty things and run 
so that someone will run after them. They 
are the center of attention then. 


There is another way to be the center of 
attention. 


It is to do nice things. 
Then people like us. 


FOUNDED IN 1728 By @ BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 








We grownups want people to like us. 
We want people to like the things we do. 
We want them to show us that they like 
those things. : 

Children are just the same as we are. 


We must remember to show them we are 
pleased when they do nice things. 


Show them you are glad when they try 
to feed themselves and when they try to 
dress themselves. Perhaps they do not do it 
well. That does not matter. 

Show them you are glad when they try 
to help you set the table, or sweep, or put 
things away. 

Show them you are glad when they do 
quickly what you tell them. 


If the children see that they can get at- 
tention by being good, they will be good. 


And they will be busy and happy, too. 


This very valuable pamphlet of 57 pages 
may be obtained from the United States 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C.— 
Single copies free. 





Give YOUR CHILDREN the Finest 
Cultural Entertainment by Booking 
for them the 


CLARE TREE MAJOR 
THEATRE for CHILDREN 


During 1931 
JANUARY to SEPTEMBER 


Adult Professional Players 


Presenting 
PINOCCHIO HEIDI 
CINDERELLA LITTLE WOMEN 


HANS BRINKER ROBIN HOOD 


Full Season at Columbia University 
and at Brooklyn Academy of Music 


Arrange now Bookings for your town, 1931 
WRITE 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 
11 East 30th St. New York City 
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A Parent-Education Course 


PREPARED BY GRACE E. CRUM 


Associate Chairman, Committee on Parent-Education 


BASED ON 


Character Training 
By Charles E. Germane and Edith G. Germane 


For Preschool, Grade, and High School Study Groups 


Lesson Five 
SUGGESTED Rott Catt Topic: What 
specific instances of success have you had in 
guiding and controlling your children? 


CHAPTER IX 
Some Problems of Adolescence 


“The main ideas expressed in Chapter 
IX are: (1) The adolescent period need 
cause little anxiety to parents if the twelve 
or more preadolescent years of life have 
been lived in a home and school wherein the 
child had many interests, enjoyed the com- 
radeship of his parents and teachers, and felt 
the joy of being a member of a responsible 
home and democracy. (2) Parents should 
realize that certain sensory and glandular 
centers reach maturity in the adolescent 
period. Thus, the youth's desire for highly 
seasoned food, pungent perfumes, and the 
excessive sensitivity of his skin to patting 
and petting are all purely natural outcomes. 
(3) Parents should realize that the adoles- 
cent’'s apparent impudence, indifference, 
flights of fancy, and emotional instability 
are direct outcomes of the six secondary 
characteristics of adolescence. (See pages 
132-137.) Adolescence is, then, a period 
which should evoke careful study on the 
part of parents and teachers that they may 
be sympathetic and wise in the guidance of 
their children.” From “An Outline for the 
Study of Character Education,” by Charles 
E. Germane. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
1. Answer topical questions and discuss 
topical headings throughout the chapter. 
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2. What is the recourse of a parent who 
through study realizes that his child has not 
early made wholesome adjustments? Is the 
child’s case hopeless ? 

3. Discuss the value of giving help to 
adolescents in the form of suggestions. Page 
133. What should be the parent’s attitude 
toward his adolescent child? 

4. Read “Conclusions” 


145. 


5. By way of review enumerate the 
causes of children’s faults as given in Sec- 
tion II. 

“When Youth bursts forth as the Rebel- 
lious Adolescent, Maturity girds up her loins 
for the last rounds of a desperate struggle.” 
From “Wholesome Childhood,” by Groves 
and Groves. 


in class. 


Page 


“Do you m@nifest a genuine interest in 
your child’s high school work, in his school 
activities, his other sports, and his social 
interests? Have you sought through these 
means to motivate health habits in him? 
W hen he starts off to school have you made 
him feel that what you do is alone impor- 
tant, or that his day is also of consequence? 
Does he leave in the morning with a hope- 
ful attitude and return in the evening to be 
welcomed into a happy, interesting home? 
Does he join in the family conversation, 
share in the family council, feel himself a 
worthy member of the group?” Dr. Garry 
Cleveland Myers, in CHIL>D WELFARE, 
April, 1930. Page 431. 

“A good rule for us is to treat our ado- 
lescent boys and girls as if they were adults. 
Let us cultivate particular pleasure in their 
efforts to relate humorous instances and en- 
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courage them in their attempts to be really 
funny. ... To be humorous we must have 
self-confidence. . . . There is no place like 
home to help the adolescent cultivate the art 
of repartee and of seeing and telling funny 
things.” Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers in 
CHILD WELFARE, March, 1930. Page 367. 


A Step in the 
Right Direction 


By Don JAMEs JOHNSTON 


HERE is an almost legendary tale 
og about the boy whose ambition was 
Ym to grow up and “whip” a police- 
man. In fact, almost all youngsters regard 
a policeman as something to be avoided 
whenever possible. The parents, in most 
instances, are responsible for this attitude. 
The habit of scaring the child with a threat 
to call the police is a practice that has caused 
a lot of youngsters to regard the police as 
their special enemies, a feeling that is never 
entirely outgrown. 

This attitude and the gang urge that is 
a part of every boy’s make-up form a bad 
combination. If the gang is one that regards 
the police as enemies it is a pretty sure bet 
that it won’t be long before devilment will 
be done. Small things grow into those of a 
more serious nature, and the first thing you 
know there is another young man ready, 
with what might be called special training, 
to take a part in the criminal activities of 
the land. 

In England a step is being taken to turn 
this gang urge into lasting good rather than 
to allow it to become the stepping-stone to 
a life of crime. That it is succeeding in this 
can readily be seen in the results that have 
been obtained in the districts where it has 
been put in operation. And in this scheme, 
the “cop”—the boys’ traditional enemy— 
plays a leading part. 

Competent members of the police force 
are selected to do special work in the organ- 
izing and sponsoring of boys’ clubs. The 
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policeman on the beat does his share by 
guiding the youngsters to the club and see- 
ing that they are given the opportunity to 
work together for the good of society and 
themselves. These clubs are proving very 
popular, and with the education acquired 
from them there will come a better under- 
standing. Instead of enemies, the police be- 
come, in a way, “big brothers,” to be con- 
fided in and trusted with the problems that 
confront modern youth. 

This movement originated in Norwich, 
England, and has developed very little in 
other countries as yet. Boys are admitted to 
membership upon pledging to try to be 
“honest, straightforward, and manly in daily 
life and to promote the best interests of the 
club.” Physical education is stressed. In 
most clubs the applicants must be between 
fourteen and eighteen years of age, although 
in some they are admitted younger than this. 
The club in Ipswich,is managed by a com- 
mittee that is representative of all ranks of 
the police force and is headed by the Lord 
Mayor of the city. The boys have an active 
part in the committee work. 

The membership of the clubs is drawn 
largely from the poorer and rougher sec- 
tions of the cities, where the police have al- 
ways been looked on as a necessary evil. In 
these sections especially they have always 
been the boys’ deadly enemy. But as a re- 


sult of the work of these clubs the boys have 


completely changed their minds and are on 
the way to becoming good, law-abiding 
citizens, rather than on the road to crime 
and its blighting influence. 

In the communities that have organized 
such clubs juvenile offences brought to the 
attention of the court have dwindled 
rapidly, till they now are only about twelve 
per cent of the former number. Moreover, 
improvement in health‘ and in the knowl- 
edge of hygiene has been notable. Certainly 
this is a step in the right direction and one 
that could be profitably patterned after in 
this country. 








THE NEXT ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE NATIONAL CONGRESS WILL BE 
HELD MAY 4-10, 1931, AT HOT SPRINGS, 
ARKANSAS. 
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EpITED BY BLANCHE ARTER BUHLIG 
372 Normal Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


ARKANSAS 
A Football Program 

Parent-teacher associations frequently 
help promote football among the high 
school pupils. But in Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
the Du Val Parent-Teacher Association used 
football to interest parents in the associa- 
tion program during a recent evening meet- 
ing, when a “Home Coming” program was 
presented. 

Former principals, teachers, pupils, and 
patrons were invited to the “game” where 
the high school band and orchestra sup- 
plied lively music and added to the enthu- 
siasm. 

Two fathers took the rdles of “coach” 
and “referee,” and announced the “players” 
and “plays” of the evening. The associa- 
tion president, playing “center,” made the 
“kickoff,” which was followed by a “ten- 
yard gain” by a former pupil, a physician 
who characterized the preschool, Summer 
Round-Up examinations promoted by the 
National Congress as a “ten-yard gain in 
education.” . 

A “forward pass” by the “quarterback,” 
a former teacher, was next and was fol- 
lowed by a “five-yard gain” by a high 
school pupil who spoke on friendships of 
the grade school. 

“Signals” were given by former principals 
of the school and past presidents of the as- 
sociation, and consisted of short talks per- 
taining to former school days. Each par- 
ticipant in the “signaling” had been given 
a number and a football title. 

Great enthusiasm followed the only 
“touchdown” of the evening—a talk on 
leisure time, given by the Superintendent 
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of the city schools. To permit both fathers 
and mothers to enjoy this game, provision 
had been made for the care of small chil- 
dren in one of the schoolrooms. 

Attendance at the game far exceeded the 
membership of the association, an indication 
that a brisk program, attractively adver- 
tised, induces attendance at parent-teacher 
association meetings. — Mrs. Harry L. 
Dietricu, 901 N. Thirteenth Street, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 


IOWA 


Scholarships for Parent Education 

In memory of Mrs. Cora Bussey Hillis, 
the founder of the Iowa Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and Dr. Bird T. Bald- 
win, the first Director of the Child Welfare 
Research Station at the University of Iowa, 
the lowa Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in 1929 established a Memorial Scholarship 
Fund for Parent Education. 

The scholarships consist of two hundred 
fifty dollars annually, and are to alternate, 
the first to be known as the Cora Bussey 
Hillis Memorial Scholarship, and the one 
given the second year to be known as the 
Bird T. Baldwin Memorial Scholarship. 
The scholarships will alternate in this way 
through successive years. 

These scholarships will be granted for 
courses in Parent Education and Child De- 
velopment in residence at any of the state 
schools in Iowa, under the State Board of 
Education. Applicants shall be residents of 
Iowa, and shall plan to remain in the state 
and utilize this training through parent- 
teacher channels in the state —Jowa Parent- 
Teacher. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Volunteer Workers Supervise Playground 
The Alice Robertson Parent-Teacher As- 


sociation of Carbondale, an addition to 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, with the aid of the two 
thousand citizens of Carbondale and vicin- 
ity, established the only park or supervised 
playground in the district. —The committee 
appointed to secure a community playground 
obtained the donation of a site approxi- 
mately one-fourth of a block in size; the 
Tulsa Park Board improved the grounds; 
the Y. W. C. A. aided by giving equipment 
it no longer needed. To meet the expenses 
of the playground the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation committee sold ice-cream cones and 
other refreshments. 

This playground is the only supervised 
playground in the city of Tulsa which is en- 
tirely under volunteer supervision. It has 
no public funds, no public equipment, no 
concessions for the sale of refreshments. Yet 
the public attendance compares favorably 
with attendance at the largest public parks 
and playgrounds in the city. It has free 
motion pictures one night each week, volley 
ball, tennis, croquet, and other amusements. 
—Mrs. G. A. Warne, State Publicity 
Chairman, 1125 S. Carson Street, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


WISCONSIN 


P. T. A. Points Way to Community 
Health Work 


For months past the New Butler Parent- 
Teacher Association, in a small village in 
Waukesha County, Wisconsin, has inter- 
ested itself in giving the children of the 
community the best possible advantages. As 
a direct result of that interest the New But- 
ler school board recently voted to employ a 
physician to make frequent physical exami- 
nations of the school children and to help 
protect the community from communicable 
diseases. At the present time the school 
doctor and the parent-teacher association 
are working out a plan to protect the en- 
tire school from diphtheria and smallpox. 
New Butler was one of the first associa- 
tions in the county to attempt the Summer 
Round-Up.—Wisconsin Parent-Teacher. 
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MINNESOTA 
Boarding School P. T. A. 
St. Mary’s HALL, FarisAULt 


To the Editor of the Minnesota Parent- 
Teacher: 


You may be interested to know how a 
parent-teacher association can be developed 
in a boarding school. It distressed me that 
the parents of our students had so little 
opportunity to know the teachers and to 
observe the work being done in school. Ac- 
cordingly, in November, 1928, we organized 
a Parents Day. Throughout that day, all 
our activities—classes, luncheon, chapél 
service, a program of music and gymnastics, 
afternoon tea—were shared by a large num- 
ber of parents. And how interested they 
were! From that moment I was conscious 
of a more intelligent cooperation between 
parents and teachers. 

The next year, November, 1929, we 
went a step further. In my address to the 
parents at this second Parents Day, I spoke 
of the possibility of considering ourselves 
a Parent-Teacher Association of the Spirit, 
though distance made impossible a formal 
organization and regular meetings. We de- 
termined to run a column of parent- 
teacher notes in the monthly school paper, 
to which parents as well as students sub- 
scribe. I believe this has been helpful to the 
parents—I know it has meant much to me 
in an increased sense of understanding and 
nearness. Our parents write me very freely 
now, visit the school often, and express their 
appreciation in words, in cooperation and in 
gifts to the school. And this we owe to the 
parent-teacher association, I am very sure.— 
NoraH FE. Marueson, Principal, St. 
Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


—Minnesota Parent-Teacher. 


NEW YORK 
C oncerning Publicity 


This message, carrying definite informa- 
tion about association meeting times, places, 
and programs, should arouse interest among 
the patrons receiving it. It is addressed to 
the parents of children attending a school in 
Binghamton : 
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enthusiastic. 
I am non-sectarian. 
I am non-political. 
I am non-commercial. 


those problems! 


I meet as follows: 
topics.) 


Remember, I need you! 





I am the Parent-Teacher Association of your school. 
I am thirty-three years old, old enough to be experienced, young enough to be 


I am one of 20,000 local units of an organization that numbers 1,500,000 members: 
fathers, mothers, and other educators who are working together “to secure for every 
child the highest advantages in physical, mental, moral, and spiritual education.” 

I am important. Arthur Dean, Editor of “Your Boy and Your Girl,” says of the 
parent-teacher association: “It is a serious-minded organization intended to take serious 
problems.” He says also, “The problems of education are very serious.” I help solve 


I am a cooperative organization. I need you—you need me. Without your help I 
cannot fulfil my mission; without mine, neither can you fulfil your obligation as a 
parent. It is a duty and a privilege to be numbered among my members. 


(Here follow with a calendar of future meeting dates, hour, place, and program 


may join me at any of these meetings. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


A P. T. A. in Every District in Buffalo 
County 


A newly organized parent-teacher asso- 
ciation located in the Crow Creek Indian 
Reservatior, Buffalo County, South Da- 
kota, completes a 100 per cent organization 
of the school districts of the county. Al- 
though this association has a membership 
of only thirteen, it is of high standard, since 
every parent is a member and all the school 
board members are enrolled. The difficulty 
under which such organizations are formed 
is shown by the fact that a ninety-mile drive 
was needed to make it possible for the 
county superintendent of schools to help or- 
ganize the association. 

Buffalo County Council recommends a 
continuance of the health program for the 
coming year, since last year’s program re- 
sulted in much needed remedial work being 
done.—Miss GERTRUDE FLyTE, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Buffalo County, South 
Dakota. 


WASHINGTON 

Student Loan Fund 
The Student Loan Fund of the Wash- 
ington Congress of Parents and Teachers 
was authorized at the State Convention held 
in Seattle, May 6-8, 1930. An advisory 
committee of six members, including the 
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—Joyce ALLEN, Binghamton, N. Y. 


State President, was appointed by Mrs. 
N. J. Irvine, President. 

The Advisory Committee of the Student 
Loan Fund formulated plans for the ad- 
ministration of the fund, requiring that: 

1. Contributions to this fund may be 
made to the Washington Congress by 
parent-teacher associations or other organi- 
zations and individuals through the execu- 
tive secretary at Jason Lee School, Tacoma, 
Washington. It is suggested bythe advisory 
committee that each association in the state 
be responsible to this fund for at least one 
dollar per year, and that this be contributed 
as a Christmas gift. 

2. Contributions will be received from 
individuals who wish to establish memorial 
funds. 

3. Application for loans will be received 
by the State Student Loan chairman, Mrs. 
J. S. Stewart, Longview, Washington, from 
any worthy student of the state of Washing- 
ton unable to continue in school or college 
without financial assistance. 

4. A personal letter written by the stu- 
dent setting forth his reasons for wishing to 
continue his education must accompany the 
application. 

5. The maximum loan to any one stu- 
dent during any year shall be one hundred 
and fifty dollars, all amounts above fifty dol- 
lars to be paid in quarterly installments. 

(Continued on page 308) 
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Growing Children need Sunshine 
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GShownc children need the magic touch of summer 
sunshine throughout the year. Winter sport provides stimu- 
lating exercise, but January sunshine is weak. 

The Eveready Sunshine Lamp brings all the body building 
rays of the mid-summer sun to these mid-winter days. 

It offers selected sunshine—close duplication of natural 
sunlight or hastened tanning effect or, if the physician pre- 
scribes, strong infra-red or ultra-violet radiation. This flexi- 
bility of radiation from one unit is available only in the 
carbon arc lamp. 

Experience in thousands of homes and careful tests under 
competent medical supervision have definitely established 
the health-building value of the Eveready Sunshine Lamp. 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate this lamp in your home. 
You will appreciate its attractive appear- 


ance, ease of operation and exclusive 


safety features. Write for booklet, ‘‘Mak- Floor Model 
ing the Summer Sun Stand Still.” 
we 
-EVEREADY- 
Automatic 
Cut-off 
NATIONAL CARBON COM PANY, INC- Prevents 
Cerbon Sales Division Over-exposure 


Cleveland, Ohio # San Francisco, Calif. 
Unit of Union Carbide UCC] and Carbon Corporation 


Table Model 





FOR TREATMENT OR CURE, CONSULT YOUR PHYSICIAN. DO NOT ATTEMPT SELF-DIAGNOSIS. 
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(Continued from page 306) 


6. Interest at the rate of 2 per cent shall 
be charged for the full time of the loan, in- 
terest payments to begin within two years 
after the student has left school—Wash- 
ington Parent-Teacher. 


ILLINOIS 
High School Associations 


Parent-teacher associations in high schools 
may enjoy especially interesting activities 
if the report of the Morgan Park High 
School Association of Chicago, Illinois, is 
significant. This association conducts a 
study class for the mothers of high school 
pupils where an understanding of the high 
school age is gained, but it is cooperation 
with the student body that offers the more 
fascinating possibilities and that results in 
the high school pupils’ being sympathetic 
toward the association. 

The school has an excellent band and 
an orchestra. During the course of its de- 
velopment it was found that parent aid was 
needed and a Band Boosters organization 
was formed. This has helped secure musical 
instruments and needed paraphernalia. 

Realizing that a high school has among 
its students some who are starved for social 
contacts and activities, the association gave 
a Hallowe’en dance and party to which all 
pupils of the school were invited. An ex- 
cellent orchestra was provided; the hall 
was appropriately decorated; games were 
planned as “mixers”; fortune tellers in cos- 
tume added to the merriment; crépe paper 
hats, snappers, masks, cider and doughnuts 
were furnished. Students described the party 
as a “keen” one—the “‘best one ever pulled 
at that school.” 

Students and the association are coopera- 
ting to improve the school’s athletic field 
and maintain it in proper condition. It has 
long been neglected and requires some ex- 
penditure of money to put it into shape. 
For this purpose the student body is to 
receive half the money received by the asso- 
ciation for members’ dues. Do the students 
want the parents and teachers to join the 
Morgan Park High School P. T. A.? They 


surely do! The association leaders are prov- 
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ing to the students, as well as to the teachers 
and parents, that a parent-teacher associa- 
tion is a valuable organization, constructive 
in its principles and in their application. 

Once each year the faculty and students 
together give an evening session of school 
so that fathers as well as mothers may see 
and understand the progressive changes in 
high school opportunities. The students 
take pride in making this evening session a 
success, and the parents have a better knowl- 
edge of the actual operation of a high school 
of today. 


Decided Health Improvement 


From Des Plaines, Illinois, we have a re- 
port of decided improvement in the physical 
condition of the children who entered the 
West and North schools for the first time 
this fall. This was the result of the Sum- 
mer Round-Up campaign advocated by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Last June when this entering class was 
examined many remediable defects were 
found. The check-up examination held in 
October disclosed the fact that, due to the 
cooperation of the parents, physicians, and 
nurses in correcting these defects, thirty-one 
of the sixty children were 100 per cent 
healthy—Mrs. Paut Wuirte, East River 
Road, Des Plaines, Illinois. 





Good to Know 


The Moorcroft High School, of Moor- 
croft, Wyoming, has asked for the plans, 
pamphlets and lists of books used in the 
Reading Program of the Atlanta Council. 
This plan was given in the November 
CuHiLp WELFARE and moves across the 
country from Georgia to Wyoming. 





Sioux City Council, Iowa, in 1929-30 
established a Scholarship Fund to assist 
worthy children of the junior and senior 
high schools of the city who are financially 
handicapped and who would otherwise be 
obliged to drop out of school. It will be 
supported by all the local associations in the 
city. 
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An Announcement of Interest to 


PARENTS s TEACHERS ss STUDY GROUPS 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


ECAUSE so many members are inquiring about the combination offer which 
B included a subscription to CH1LD WELFARE and a copy of the textbook, 
Parents and Teachers, we have decided to continue it indefinitely. Those in- 
terested may therefore avail themselves of this special offer: 


A one-year subscription to CHILD WELFARE 
A copy of the textbook PARENTS AND TEACHERS | ay fo, $9.50 
AN eight-page STUDY PROGRAM OUTLINE for use 


in connection with the textbook 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


is the only official textbook of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Part I contains chapters by prominent educators on the responsibilities of home, 
school, and community to children. Part II deals with the objectives and or- 
ganization of the National Congress, functions of state branches, the different 
types of local units and their methods of work. Well known national leaders 
have contributed a wealth of experience, training and study to this section. 





* * * 








Five Subscriptions for Four Dollars 


If you are a member of a local parent-teacher association, mothers’ club or 
study group, bring this notice to the attention of the president. 





Local units are entitled to a discount of twenty per cent on CHILD WELFARE 
MaGaAzZINE subscriptions in clubs of five or more, provided: 


a. The discount is given to the unit 
b. The order is forwarded by an authorized officer of the unit 
c. At least five subscriptions are included in the initial order. 


The magazine chairman should collect $1 from each subscriber, give 20 cents 
to the unit treasurer, and send 80 cents per subscription to CHILD WELFARE 
MacazZIneE, 5517 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., or to the state official 
authorized to handle Cu1ttp WELFARE Macazine orders. The discount may 
be deducted from subscriptions secured from non-members, and from renewals as 
well as from new subscriptions. From the time a unit sends in its first club of five 
until the end of a year it may add to the club, sending 80 cents for a single 
subscription, $1.60 for two, $2.40 for three, etc. The discount should always 
be deducted before the order is forwarded, and an officer should never remit less 
than 80 cents per subscription to the magazine office. 


INTEREST YOUR ASSOCIATION IN THIS SPECIAL 
FIVE/FOUR PLAN SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


——— 
January, 1931 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 


IACH month on this page will appear suggestions about the mental hygiene 
pce of child training. Their publication here constitutes part of the official 

program of the Committee on Mental Hygiene of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Dr. George K. Pratt, New York City, is Chairman of the 
Committee. 

The suggestions are brief, pithy and practical. Please note that this page on which 
they regularly appear is perforated at the side. Tear it out each month and pin it 
to the wall of the kitchen or bedroom for ready reference. At the end of the year 
you will have a set of leaflets helpful to you when troubled about dealing sensibly 
with many children’s problems. 


TEMPER-SPELLS 


There is always a reason for a child’s temper-spell. If he is not 
sick or tired, he shows temper to get his own way or to get attention. 
When bad temper becomes a habit, it interferes with success and 
happiness. 

Tuincs To Do 

Set a good example by controlling your own temper. 

Keep the child well and give him plenty of rest and quiet. 

Let him find that he never gains by a temper-spell. 


Notice his bad temper as little as possible. This is one of the best 
ways to cure it. 
Tuincs To Avoip 


Don’t excite the child by taking him into crowds or by keeping 
him up at night. 

Don’t bribe, scold or threaten. 

Don’t talk about his temper. ; 

Don’t laugh at his temper-spell or let him think it is funny. 

Don’t worry about what the neighbors think. 

Don’t let any one tease the child to make him lose his temper. 

Don’t give him what he wants while he is in a temper-spell. 


REMEMBER 


If the child continues to have temper-spells, it is because he gains 
something by them. 

A well-controlled temper is an important part of a good per- 
sonality. 


Prepared by THE MassacHuSETTS DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL Diseases Division oF MENTAL HyGIENE 
and the Community HEaLtH AssocIATION. 


Published by Massacnusetts Society For MENTAL HYGIENE. 


Children’s “TOILET HABITS” will be discussed in the February article on this page 
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About Courses 


By FLorence V. WATKINS 


Florence V. Watkins 





Teachers College, Columbia 


University 


N 1922 the first college credit course on 
[« Educational Aspects of the Parent- 

Teacher Movement was given at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, by the executive secretary of 
the organization. It was a cooperative ven- 
ture on the part of the University and the 
National Congress, and has proved so help- 
ful to both that it has continued to the 
present time. These courses are planned 
primarily for educators—superintendents, 
principals, and teachers—those who are in- 
terested in familiarizing themselves with the 
newest and most approved procedures of or- 
ganizing and administering parent-teacher 
groups. For a few years the executive and 
field secretaries were able to meet all de- 
mands for such courses. By 1928 the de- 
mand had increased so much that it seemed 
necessary to establish a training center for 
instructors of parent-teacher courses. At 
Teachers College during the 1928 summer 
session such a course was offered. Last sum- 
mer—1930—14 courses were offered in 
educational institutions in 12 states, 8 of 
these courses being taught by instructors 
trained at Teachers College. 

In December, 1929, Teachers College, 
with the cooperation of the National Con- 





gress, held a Parent-Teacher Conference 
at Lincoln School in New York City. Lead- 
ers in both groups participated. The pro- 
ceedings of the conference have been issued 
in an attractive volume entitled “A New 
Force in Education.” * This volume is 
packed with excellent material for parent- 
teacher workers. 


George Washington University and 
Others 


In the fall of 1929, George Washington 
University in Washington, D. C., became 
the first institution in the United States to 
offer a parent-teacher credit course extend- 
ing through the entire scholastic year. This 
course was repeated in 1930. 

During the spring semester of 1930, 
Teachers College, New York City, offered 
a unit course on parent-teacher work, which 
will be repeated during the spring semester 
of 1931. 

The University of Arkansas has for two 
years offered a short five-day course in the: 
spring which is attended by both educators 
and parent-teacher leaders. In the spring of 
1930 more than 100 registered for the 
course and the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction spent several days with the 
group and gave much practical help. 


Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee 


For the spring of 1931, Peabody College, 
in Nashville, Tennessee, is planning an All- 
South Parent-Teacher Conference along 
lines similar to the Columbia Conference 
of a year ago. These meetings will probably 
be held in conjunction with the meetings of 
Southern administrators in education and 
it is hoped that from all over the Southern 
States people will come for the conference, to 
enter its discussions and feel its inspiration. 


Correspondence Courses 


Not all who desired to know more about 
the parent-teacher movement could avail 
themselves of college courses and confer- 


_ 1 Copies may, be obtained from the National Congress of Parents and. Teachers, 1201 16th Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 


» $1.00. 
January, 1931 
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ences. Parent-teacher leaders were every- 
where asking for correspondence courses. In 
the fall of 1929 the first correspondence 
course was offered by the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. The registration 
reached 255. For the satisfactory comple- 
tion of this course certificates were awarded 
by the National Congress. 

The first correspondence course covered 
the topics of organization, conduct, and pro- 
gram of service of the national body. In 
the fall of 1930, Course II was offered. 
This course deals with the various types of 
parent-teacher associations, their organiza- 
tion, objectives, programs, and activities. 
Both courses are primarily planned for lead- 
ers in parent-teacher work who desire to 
become better prepared to conduct the work 
effectively. 

In January, 1931, a short, simple, inten- 
sive correspondence course will be offered 
by the National Congress for leaders and 
potential leaders of local parent-teacher as- 
sociations. This course will consist of ten 
lessons, the fee will be $1, and the time 
allowed for completion of the course will 
be twelve weeks. Certificates will be 
awarded to all who satisfactorily complete 
the course. 

After all, of what value is it for local 
parent-teacher associations to continue ac- 
quiring new members unless leaders every- 
where are carefully surveying existing con- 
ditions, conferring together, and seeking 
new insights into their perplexing prob- 
lems? Credit courses of post-graduate 
grade, at normal schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities; short courses, correspondence 
courses, and conferences; each will help in 
its peculiar way to secure an informed body 
of parent-teacher workers, skilled in the 
technic of parent-teacher cooperation. With- 
out the intelligent and whole-hearted work- 
ing together of both groups in this educa- 
tional venture, we shall fall far short of 
doing the best possible work for the chil- 
dren. 


For information address: National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Modern equipment 
for modern 
teaching practice 


An easy solution of mechanical tasks in- 
volved in modern teaching practice is set 
forth in this booklet, “Improving Teach- 
ing Methods with Ditto.” 


Through its simplicity, wide adaptability, 
and low cost, Ditto is ideally suited to 
lightening classroom labor. Ditto helps 
make individual instruction far more prac- 
ticable, far easier of achievement. Thou- 
sands of schools find Ditto indispensable. 


Foreword by CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 
Mr. Washburne’s concise statement emphasizes the 


many ways in which modern teaching relies upon 


the right equipment. The booklet outlines various 


epee and explains how Ditto service is invalu- 
e. 


The book is illustrated; full of useful suggestions; 
authoritative; and it’s free of charge. 


Write us for a copy; or for several copies for group 
examination. 


Ditto Incorporated 
2247 W. Harrison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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National ‘Thrift Week begins on Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, January 17. 
Thrift is wise earning, saving, spending, investing, and giving. 


Child Labor Day will be observed January 24-26. 
For posters, leaflets, exhibits, programs, and speakers write to the National 
Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


At the Department of Superintendence, Detroit, Michigan, February 24, at 
2.15 o’clock, Group VI will discuss the topic, “Working with the Parent-Teacher 
Association.” See program in February CHitp WELFARE. 
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Coming in February 


EMPLOYMENT AND THE CHILD AMATEUR DRAMATICS 
Lillian M. Gilbreth Willard W. Beatty 
DIRECTING THE EMOTIONS CLOTHES FOR THE NEw Basy 
W. E. Blatz Iva I. Sell 
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Congress 
Comments 


Many state branches secured members of the 
national board as speakers for their state meet- 


ings. Mrs. B. F. Langworthy went to Rhode 
Island; Mrs. Louis T. deValliére, to Minne- 
sota; Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, to Maryland, 
Maine and West Virginia; Mrs. Herman 
Ferger, to Alabama; Mrs. J. Sherman Brown, 
to Nebraska and Wyoming; Mrs. S. M. N. 
Marrs, to New Mexico; Mrs. E. C. Mason, to 
Vermont. 

From the national office Mrs. Arthur C. Wat- 
kins went to Arkansas; Miss Frances S. Hays, 
to North sag gt Mrs. C. E. Kendel, to North 
Dakota; Mrs. C. E. Roe, to Missouri. 


The national office is making a epuiiias of- 
fer of Parent-Teacher Charts which are now 
to be sold singly for $50. Order from the 
Publications Division of the national of- 
fice, Washington. 


Recent appointments for the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Summer Round-Up of the Chil- 
dren are as follows: Miss Eleanor P. Brown, 
Secretary, National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness; Miss Betty C. Wright, Secretary, 
American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing; Dr. William Howe, Secre- 
tary, National Association of School Physicians; 
Mrs. Herman Ferger, Director of Health of the 
National Congress. 


The new state college elementary school 
at San Diego, California, has been named 
by the Board of Education the Alice Birney 
School, in honor of the founder and first 
president of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. This is the first school 
to be named for Mrs. Birney, who was a 
native of Georgia and founded the Con- 
gress in Washington, D. C., in 1897. 


The International Federation of Home and 
School has moved to its new headquarters at 
1919 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 
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Mrs. A. H. Reeve, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rural Life, conducted three very 
successful parent-teacher round-table con- 
ferences at the meeting of the American 
Country Life Association, held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in October. 

While in Wisconsin Mrs. Reeve addressed 
300 students of the State Teachers College 
at Whitewater. She also gave a radio talk 
from the College of Agriculture entitled 
“Why Stop Learning?” She also attended 
a meeting of the first district of the Wis- 
consin Congress—a rural district—which 
was attended by over 370 delegates. 


Mrs. Bert McKee, chairman of the National 
Committee on Social Standards and also Direc- 
tor of Publicity for the Iowa Congress, is con- 
ducting a correspondence course in _ parent- 
teacher work in her state. One of the reference 
texts is the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. In each 
of the eight lessons presented there are ten 
questions, the last of which asks for a summary, 
in fifty words, of a magazine article. 


During the fall a number of national 
board members visited the national office 
in Washington. Among these were: Mrs. 
Hugh Bradford, national president; Mrs. 
B. F. Langworthy, first vice-president; Mrs. 
B. 1. Elliott, treasurer; Dr. Randall J. Con- 
don, Committee on School Education; Mrs. 
E. Hugh Morris, Committee on Motion 
Pictures; Miss Mary Leath, Committee on 
Kindergarten Extension; Mrs. John T. 
Fisher, president of the Tennessee Congress; 
Mrs: W. A. Price, president of the Cali- 
fornia Congress, and Mrs. E. C. Mason, 
editor of CHILD WELFARE. 

Mrs. B. I. Elliott, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Herman Ferger, seventh vite-president, 
visited the Magazine and Summer Round- 
Up offices in Germantown on their way 
home from the national board meeting at 
Swampscott.’ 


Mrs. Louis T. deValliére represented the 
National Congress at the convention of the 
Minnesota state branch, the last week in 
October. 


Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, Secretary, Edu- 
cation Division of the National Congress, 
spoke at the West Virginia Education As- 
sociation meeting at Clarksburg, on Satur- 
day, November 15. Mrs. Watkins has an 
article entitled “Collegiate Courses in 
Parent-Teacher Work” in School Life for 
October. 


The Hawaii Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers has raised its dues from ten to fifteen cents. 
The Honolulu Star Bulletin has offered the Con- 
gress a column every week in the Saturday 
paper for news. 


Miss Frances S. Hays, Secretary of the 
Extension Division of the Congress, spoke 
at the Parent-Teacher Section at the N. E. 
District Conference of the Ohio Education 
Association in Cleveland, October 31. 
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Common Ground 


By Acnes Just Rem 


No, Jones has been my neighbor But Jones, he seems so changed of late, 
For twenty years or more, I see him at the school, 

But I have never liked him much. We have a Parent-Teacher meet 
He always made me sore; Each month now, a & rule > 

He’d boast about his Jersey cows And Jones's boy sits next to mine 


And how those kids do sing! 
The walls of that new schoolhouse 
Just fairly seem to ring. 


While mine were Holstein breed ; 
And always talked about his spuds 
"Cause I raised lucern seed. 


And when the program’s over, 
Why, Jones and I feel good ; 
We talk about the weather 
And the price of coal and wood. 


But then, we didn’t often meet. 
Jones had a queer belief ; 
He had his socialistic dreams 


(1 knew they’d come to grief.) At last we’ve found some “common ground”’ 
Besides he was a Methodist And I just think it’s grand. 

And I a Mormon, rank. The school that teaches our two kids 
I always knew that I was right Has helped us understand. 

And Jones was just a crank. —Courtesy of the Improvement Era. 





a4 THE OAK LEAF CONTEST 


For the 1930-31 Child Welfare subscription campaign year the branches have been 
divided into four classes, according to National Congress membership, as follows: 


Cass 1—Branches having over 50,000 members. 

CLass 2—Branches having from 20,000 to 50,000 members. 
CLass 3—Branches having from 10,000 to 20,000 members. 
CLass 4—Branches having less than 10,000 members. 


Basing totals on subscriptions received from April 1 to November 30, 1930, the 
branches in the various classes rank as follows: 


CLASS 1 CLASS 2 CLASS 3 CLASS 4 
1. California 1. lowa 1. South Dakota 1. Arizona 
2. Illinois 2. Minnesota 2. Oregon 2. Vermont 
3. New York 3. Kansas 3. Oklahoma 3. Montana 
4. Pennsylvania 4. Arkansas 4. Mississippi 4. Louisiana 
5. New Jersey 5. North Carolina 5. Dist. of Col. 5. Idaho 
6. Texas 6. Georgia 6. North Dakota 6. South Carolina 
7. Ohio 7. Florida 7. West Virginia 7. Maryland 
8. Michigan 8. Indiana 8. Alabama 8. Wyoming 
9. Missouri 8. Tennessee 9. Massachusetts 9. New Mexico 
10. Colorado 9. Washington 10. Connecticut 10. New Hampshire 
10. Kentucky 11. Virginia 11. Maine 
11. Wisconsin 12. Rhode Island 12. Utah 
12. Nebraska 13. Territory Hawaii 13. Alaska 


14. Delaware 


CHILD WELFARE is More than a MAGAZINE. It is a SERVICE to the MEMBER- 
SHIP of the NATIONAL CoNGREss of PARBNTS and TEACHERS 
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Mrs.Cope Answering 


Question—H ow far should a child be allowed 
to express his spirit of independence? 


Since the child is an individual person he 
has the right to self-expression. This self-expres- 
sion should be through the avenues of play, 
work, speech, writing, drawing, music, etc. No 
one of these should be carried beyond the point 
of normal fatigue. For instance, he should not 
play too long or too hard. Nor should he be 
permitted to express himself in play without 
regard to the same privilege of his fellow play- 
mates. Every child must be allowed to have his 
chance. In speech he should neither monopolize 
the conversation nor rudely interrupt, but learn 
to listen to what other members of the group 
wish to say. 

Neither should he be permitted to display 
temper or jealousy. There are some wrong ideas 
in vogue among even well-meaning parents in 
respect to emotional expression. We must not 
forget that in order to live in peace and har- 
mony it is necessary to practice self-control. 

Parents need also to guard themselves against 
unnecessarily repressing the child. The child 
should not be forced to “sit still, keep still and 
not bother,” just to suit the whims of adults. 

Encourage him to discuss his interests with 
his father and mother. Play with the child. Pro- 
vide many means of expression, such as drawing 
and construction materials. Teach him the mean- 
ing of fair play and consideration for others. 


Question—How much rest should a child in 
the first grade have? 


A child in the first grade should have from 
ten and a half to eleven hours of sleep at night. 
It is a good plan to provide for a short nap 
or period of relaxation during the afternoon. 
To insure good rest it is very important that 
the bedtime and the nap hour be at the same 
time every day. Avoid excitement and over- 
fatigue especially just before retiring. The child 
should sleep alone in his own bed and, if pos- 
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sible, in his own room. An abundance of fresh 
air in the room day and night is very essential 
in obtaining rest. 


Question—W hat can be done for a child that 
never seems to get enough play? 


The child plays because it is natural for him 
to play. Play is much more than a means of 
keeping busy or occupying time. When Daughter 
plays house and Son plays engineer they are 
really living the part of mother and engineer. 
Be glad that the child likes to play, for it de- 
velops him physically, stimulates his mental ac- 
tivity, and helps to make him a normal social 
being. 

Play is a natural mode of education. Imagi- 
nation, observation, judgment and reason are 
used in play. Tact and perseverance are learned 
in play. He imitates and learns to make things, 
as one will readily see by observing the child 
at a game, with blocks, or sand pile, doll or 
dishes. 

The child also learns to get along with 
others, for he must play fair, take his turn 
and be cheerful. The healthy, happy child 
plays. The community that makes it easy for 
children to play makes it hard for them to get 
into jail. 

This does not mean that other things are to 
be neglected. If he is old enough he should be 
in school. He should also have some home duties 
which should be adapted to his age and ca- 
pacity. 

A little more of the play spirit makes work 
more interesting and attractive. Adults also 
need to learn this and “sing-a-long” as they 
work. 


Question—W hat is your idea of a Children’s 
Hour in the home? 


A Children’s Hour is a very beautiful custom 
and one that is of lasting benefit. Plan to have 
it at a certain time each day, perhaps im- 
mediately after the evening meal or just before 
bedtime. It should be a time of inspiration 
and joy. Mother or Father may read or tell a 
story. Some songs may be sung by all the mem- 
bers of the family. One or each of the children 
might like to read a poem. 

This is a splendid opportunity to promote co- 
operation in the home. Mother may give a word 
of approval for good deeds, work well done, 
kindness and thoughtfulness, as “Helen’s bed 
was nicely made this morning”; “John showed 
Brother how to make a house of blocks.” 

Use this time for an exchange of happy ex- 
periences. “Who has something interesting to tell 
us this evening?” For instance, Father may tell 
about the unusual trip his friend took and de- 
scribed in the office today. 

When the evening shadows lengthen and the 
lamps send forth a glowing light it is a good 
time to count our blessings. How fine it would 
be for each one to tell of something good that 
came into his life that day and end the day in 
a spirit of gratitude! Always make this a happy 
time, an occasion of spontaneous expression. 
Avoid formality or a set program. 


(Readers are invited to send questions to 
Evelyn D. Cope, care of CHILD WELFARE.) 
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A Curriculum Suited to 
All Children 
(Continued from page 265) 


has an understanding of the subject. 

Another illustration of adapting the cur- 
riculum to the individual ability of children 
may be furnished by a third grade class that 
is acquiring accuracy and speed in giving 
the multiplication facts. The class as a 
whole is not held to such a task, but as soon 
as individuals complete the work they may 
turn to other fields and only those who are 
needing more drill are given special atten- 
tion. Research has shown which multiplica- 
tion facts are most difficult and attention is 
centered upon those. These are but a few 
of the possible avenues for the adaptation of 
the curriculum to individual children. 

Attention to these differences in the abil- 
ity of children can be given even in one- 
room rural schools, through the plan of 
maximum and minimum, or differentiated, 
assignments. This is done by holding all 
pupils responsible for the minimum amount 
of work (the minimum essentials) and per- 
mitting those who complete this amount to 
undertake additional work for the unit as- 
signed. Such an assignment usually acts as 
a challenge to all, as it involves interesting 
reading material, the construction of part 
of a unit for a project, or perhaps some 
reading for pleasure. The minimum amount 
assigned should be within the ability of the 
slower pupils, but the maximum should be 
a challenge to the ability of the strongest 
ones. It should include the broader phases 
of the subject at hand and should be inter- 
esting enough to tempt the laggards. 

If this new curriculum is to function as 
a curriculum suited to all children, the 
library facilities must be improved to meet 
its needs. Children must have access to 
books, magazines, pictures, maps, globes, 
and exhibits. They must find at hand the 
materials which will satisfy the curiosity 
which is aroused by an alert, forceful 
teacher, in the various subjects of the cur- 
riculum. 

In order to make the new curriculum a 
vital, living thing, parents and teachers 
must stand intelligently together. 
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Hours of Fun 


for Everyone 


With the new crayoLa Drawing Book! 
Stories of famous heroes and heroines— 
full page pictures for your children to 
color with CRAYOLA. Send the coupon 
now. You can buy CRAYOLA for only 10c 
at stationery, drug, or department stores. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 E. 42nd St., New York 
10c enclosed for the CRAYOLA Drawing Book. 





“The Newest and One 
of the Best—” 





TRS newest and one of the best guides for school 
and home. Written so simply and readably that 
the busiest parents can read a page or a paragraph 
anywhere in the book, with profit.” 
—Science News Letter 
“‘Replete with detailed instructions for handling 
this and that unexpected development.”’ 


Transcript 
The Child 
From One to Six 
By Ada Hart Arlitt 


Tetan volume oat written to help parents under- 
stand and control the Be senteet of children during 


Bee? Besides its illuminating views 
habits of children in wp and enapeations 
for the handling of many di of con- 


duct that arise, there is an especial valuable ch 
ter on “How Your Child Thinks. . wal 


$2.00 
Al Your Bookseller's, or From the Publishers 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
370 Seventh Avenue New York 
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By WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


Blair, well-known contributor to women’s 

magazines and political organizer, has sought 
to apply the standards of our own time to the 
practical job of homemaking. The home of to- 
day must meet the needs of today, not the needs 
of our mothers’ day. For many reasons the 
problems of a homemaker, though less physi- 
cally arduous, are more complicated than those 
of the preceding generation, but the homemaker 
can, if she chooses, find more light to guide her 
—that is, the knowledge of self that has been 
made possible by modern psychology. There are, 
however, certain per- 


[ The Creation of a Home Emily Newell 


exciting and interesting,” writes Ada Hart Ar- 
litt in The Child from One to Six.““When parents 
realize, as they do today, that each child is 
different, and that each may be brought to the 
fullest development by wise guidance and train- 
ing instead of by hit-or-miss methods, then each 
contact with the child is of the greatest signifi- 
cance.” 

Dr. Arlitt’s writings are familiar to those in- 
terested in child training, through the pages of 
this magazine and through her earlier book, 
“The Psychology of Infancy and Early Child- 
hood.” The new book bears the sub-title, “Psy- 

chology for Parents,” 








manent requirements 
of a successful home: 
It must be a place of 
comfort, of peace, of 
beauty. The exact pro- 
portions of comfort, 
peace and beauty must 
be left to the individual 
intelligence to decide, 
in accordance with the 
needs of the particular 


hart. $2.50. 


Book Co. $2. 





“The Creation of a Home,” by Emily 
Newell Blair. New York: Farrar and Rine- 


“The Child from One to Six,” by Ada 
Hart Arlitt. New York: McGraw-Hill 


“Parent-Child Relationships,” by Ruth 
Andrus and May E. Peabody. New York: 
The John Day Co. $1.10, postpaid $1.18. 


Cades. New York: Harcourt, Brace and’ | 


> and is frankly intended 
for those who know lit- 
tle about psychological 
theory but want to un- 
| derstand their children. 
It deals: with such be- 
havior problems as 
obedience and _ disci- 
pline; habits of sleep, 
elimination and eating; 
temper tantrums, quar- 
reling, fears and emo- 
tional control. The 
style is simple and in- 
formal, and the advice 
— is based on wide obser- 


by Hazel Rawson | 








household. “ . ” 
Mrs. Blair has not Jobs for Girls, 

written a book on 

household furnishing. Co. $2. 

One who desires di- 

rections for working 

out a color scheme should look elsewhere. 

What the author has done is to go far- 


ther back than curtains, rugs and chairs, to the 
principles that lie behind their selection, and be- 
hind all the material aspects of a homemaker’s 
job. Make a plan, she urges. Get out your 
pencil and paper, and put down in black and 
white a statement of the exact effect you wish 
your home to produce. Decide on the scale to 
which you will furnish it. Take stock of your 
personal assets and liabilities, your virtues and 
faults, your habits and temperament and your 
skills. Homemaking is a serious job, and if 
women would try as hard and as steadily as 
men do to succeed in business, homes would be 
far better. 
* * 

“The very complexity of parents’ work today 

makes the bringing up of children all the more 
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vation and careful 
study carried on in connection with Dr. Arlitt’s 
work as professor of Child Care and Training 
at the University of Cincinnati, and as chairman 
of the Committee on Parent Education of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. Her 
method in educating parents in this book has been 
to use copious illustrations drawn from life and 
to drive home her points by dramatic incidents. 

a 2 & 


Parent education is also the subject of a valu- 
able work by Ruth Andrus and May E. Pea- 
body, Parent-Child Relationships.’ This book, 
in businesslike paper covers, contains outlines 
for group discussion, prepared by two women 
who are, respectively, director and assistant 
director of Child Development .and Parental 
Education in the University of the State of 
New York. 

Two years ago a group of 18 mothers worked 
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with the material on which the outlines are 
based. The next year the material was revised 
and used by several groups, and with further 
revision it is here presented. The theme is re- 
lationships—parent-child relationships, parent- 
parent relationships and the relationships of the 
adult and the child to society. Ten study units 
are given, each consisting of (a) objectives, 
(b) questions, (c) projects. When possible, the 
authors recommend professional guidance for 
the lay leaders of groups, but since that is 
generally not possible, directions for the use of 
the material are given in the appendix. 
* * * 


Hazel Rawson Cades in Jobs for Girls gives 
practical, up-to-date information for the girl 
who wants to know how to find the right job, 
how to keep it, and how to get on in it. Miss 
Cades is definite and matter-of-fact. She tells 
what kind of letter will impress an employer 
favorably, how a girl should talk when she ap- 
plies for a job, and how she should look. It can 
well be understood that to an employer, “clean 
finger-nails indicate clean margins.” 

Twenty-two different types of work are 
analyzed, with inside information given by 
women who have succeeded. The kinds of work 
range from making sandwiches in a tea-room 
to serving as diplomatic secretary abroad, but 
the emphasis is placed on jobs that are most 
likely to be available. 





Building Character in a Baby 
(Continued from page 289) 


A baby should be taught the habit of 
cheerfulness. The habit of cheerfulness is 
based upon the observance of good, regular 
health habits of taking food, resting, and 
removing body wastes. A healthy, unspoiled 
baby is happy and contented. He is active 
and obedient. He becomes a good baby, de- 
veloping his mental and physical powers in 
a normal manner. The good child becomes 
the good adult, law-abiding, self-supporting 
and efficient. 





Money, Children and Parents 


GERTRUDE LAWS, Pu.D. 
Bureau of Parental Education 
California State Department of Education 


Practical Discussion of Typical Problems of 
Parents and Children in Relation to Money. 
Single Copies—25c. 

100 or more—10% discount 
Address 


DR. GERTRUDE LAWS 
1127 Associated Realty Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Tuning In On the Best 


By Laura LEWELLYN 


OW passing strange it is that for 
H years, down myriads of streets lined 

with homes both great and small, 
a stream of the most melodious melody has 
been flowing unheard! How amazingly 
fortunate it is that now by the inventive 
genius of man we are permitted to tap the 
enchanting river; that now we may drink 
from the waving music through the magic 
of the radio! 

Past our firesides float also the spiritual 
essence of great authors’ minds, unheeded. 
By a movement of our hands, simple, like 
that of turning the knobs on the radio, we 
may open a book, and tune in on the inspira- 
tion, wisdom, and joy of great men’s hearts. 

But lest we forget! In these hook-ups 
the tremendous element of choice is in- 
volved. With us lies the decision. Our 
fingers may set the dial on crude music; 
our minds may delve into pages of cheap, 
sensational literature! Our souls will get 
what they seek! 

Surely, we must master the old classics 
in song and story if we would really taste 
the font of blessedness; if we would gain 
a power of understanding that we may pass 
on superlatively in service to others. Nor 
must we neglect the creativeness of the mod- 
ern composer and writer. In their truest 
works, though the tempo and the words may 
change, their themes remain ever the same. 

Life may be lived to the utmost today. 
Shall we select the wave lengths that stir 
less ennobling emotions, or shall we make 
contact with the priceless? The pivotal 
question is—are we tuning in on the best? 
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- Johnny was a boy who liked to be 
by himself. He disliked parties very 
much, always hung back shyly, 
actually suffered. 

He was like many other boys and 
girls who lack confidence. Psycholo- 
gists say they have an inferiority 
complex, and that their future hap- 
piness is in danger. 

One way to overcome this feeling 
of inferiority is through the influence 
of theright kind ofbook companions, 
—the mental stimulus and knowl- 
edge that come from good reading. 

Children who have My BooK- 
HOUSE for themselves have a better 
chance for happiness and success 
than other children. They gain confi- 
dence from their story book friends, 
who teach them by example. The 
mere possession of their very own 
books helps a lot, too. And most of 
all, the stimulus to their minds and 
their imaginations starts them on 
the good-reading road, which leads 
directly to success. 

Send the coupon for full informa- 
tion about this wonderful selection 
of best reading for children—care- 
fully selected from the world’s best, 
graded and completely indexed for 
greatest usefulness. 


My BOOKHOUSE 


The child who reads is the child who leads’’ 
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The BoOKHOUuSE for CHILDREN, Dept. 12 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Publishers of My Book of History 


Please send me full particulars about My BooKHOUsE. My 





children’s ages are 
Name 


A ddress 








City rs State 
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